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ABSTRACT 


THE  US  NAVY’S  ENGAGEMENT  IN  THE  AFRICAN  LITTORAL  ENVIRONMENT 
by  LCDR  Adam  V.  Beilin,  105  pages. 

The  United  States  has  begun  a  strategic  shift  towards  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Given  the 
Pacific’s  vast  space,  rich  resources,  economic  opportunities  and  potential  for  conflict  this 
shift  is  appropriate.  Yet  there  is  another  large  area  of  the  world,  rich  in  resources  and 
economic  opportunities,  and  possessing  great  potential  for  conflict:  Africa.  Situated 
astride  several  vital  security  and  economic  crossroads,  the  continent  of  Africa  has  the 
capacity  to  impact  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  world.  Given  the 
tenuous  nature  of  many  of  the  governments  of  Africa,  the  support  the  US  Navy  provides 
to  its  African  partners  in  the  littoral  region  is  of  particular  importance.  Through  policy, 
the  US  Navy  enacts  its  support  and  those  policies  reflect  the  commitments  of  the  nation 
and  requirements  of  the  combatant  commander.  This  paper  will  explore  the  US  Navy’s 
policies  on  the  littorals  and  USAFRICOM,  the  importance  of  the  littorals,  the  threats 
facing  naval  forces  in  Africa,  the  engagement  policies  of  USAFRICOM  and  the 
economic-security  rationale  for  focusing  on  Africa.  The  littorals  are  a  vital  area  of  the 
world  for  many  reasons.  US  Navy  policy  reflects  this  value,  but  the  implementation  of 
the  policies  are  less  than  ideal. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

It  follows  then  as  certain  as  that  night  succeeds  the  day,  that  without  a 
decisive  naval  force  we  can  do  nothing  definitive,  and  with  it,  everything 
honorable  and  glorious. 1 

—  President  George  Washington 

Do  what  is  “honorable  and  glorious;”  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Ainnen,  Marines  and 
Coastguardsmen  strive  to  achieve  this  goal  at  some  level  when  they  volunteer  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  US  military.  The  practical  and  universal  applications  of  those  high 
principles,  although  attempted,  are  seldom  reached  in  every  action  or  reaction  the  US 
military  undertakes.  The  US  Navy  has  long  been  the  face  of  US  military  might  around  the 
world,  ensuring  the  flow  of  goods  and  securing  the  economic  interests  of  the  US."  Today 
the  US  Navy  has  a  large  fleet  of  technologically  advanced  ships,  submarines  and  aircraft 
capable  of  influencing  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe.  By  this  influence,  commerce 
continues  largely  unencumbered  and  freedom  of  navigation  is  protected.  The  fleet  is 
smaller  by  half  than  the  one  25  years  ago  yet  still  has  the  capacity  to  project  power  at 
will.3 


'Naval  History  and  Heritage  Command,  “Famous  Navy  Quotes:  Who  Said  Them 
and  When,”  http://www.history.navy.mil/trivia/trivia02.htm  (accessed  30  January  2013). 

"US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  2010,  http://www. 
navy.mil/maritime/noc/NOC2010.pdf  (accessed  24  April  2013),  25. 

3 

Grace  V  Jean  and  Sandra  I  Erwin,  “Navy’s  Shipbuilding  Strategy  Remains 
Under  Fire,”  National  Defense  Magazine,  February2009,  http://www.nationaldefense 
magazine.org/archive/2009/February/Pages/Navy%E2%80%99s  Shipbuilding 
StrategyRemainsUnderFire.aspx  (accessed  2  February  2013). 
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The  US  Navy  provides  combat  power  to  the  various  combatant  commanders 
(CCDRs)  as  required  for  their  missions,  as  do  all  of  the  other  services.4  Specifically 
focusing  on  United  States  Africa  Command  (USAFRICOM)  reveals  commitments  in  the 
littoral  areas  of  the  continent  that  are  as  valid  as  any  other  area  of  focus.  While  Africa  has 
long  been  abused  by  outside  forces  and  from  indigenous  struggles,  it  is  poised  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  strategic  planning  in  the  future  based  on  its  overall  economic  and  military 
potential  as  well  as  its  physical  location.5  One  can  easily  find  evidence  of  the  continent’s 
shaky  political  environment  that  could  impact  others,  including  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  a  closer  look  at  US  Navy  engagements  in  Africa  is  appropriate. 


USAFRICOM 


USAFRICOM’s  mission  statement  summarizes  how  the  command  will  support 
broader  national  objectives  and  to  what  end  these  actions  will  lead. 

U.S.  Africa  Command  protects  and  defends  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  the  defense  capabilities  of  African  states  and 
regional  organizations  and,  when  directed,  conducts  military  operations,  in  order 
to  deter  and  defeat  transnational  threats  and  to  provide  a  security  environment 
conducive  to  good  governance  and  development.6 


4Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  Department  of  Defense 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing 
Office,  15  March  2013),  45. 

5John  P.  Banks  et  ah,  “Top  Five  Reasons  Why  Africa  Should  be  a  Priority  for  the 
United  States,”  Africa  Growth  Initiative  at  Brookings,  March  2013,  http://www. 
brookings.edu/research/reports/2013/04/africa-priority-united-states  (accessed  12  April 
2013),  1. 

6General  Carter  Ham,  US  Army,  Posture  Statement  of  U.S.  Africa  Command 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  1 13th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7  March  2013,  2. 
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USAFRICOM  was  conceived  during  the  administration  of  President  George  W. 
Bush  and  became  an  independent  combatant  command  (CCMD)  on  01  October  2008. 7 
Creating  USAFRICOM  did  not  come  without  controversy.  Questions  swirled  as  to  the 
real  objective  of  the  command.9  The  anti-US  AFRICOM  website  resistAFRICOM 
interprets  the  goals  of  USAFRICOM  as  “(1)  to  counter  terrorism  on  African  soil  as  part 
of  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  (2)  to  protect  oil  resources,  recognizing  that  the  US 
currently  purchases  approximately  24  percent  of  its  oil  from  Africa,  and  (3)  to  counter 
China’s  growing  economic  investment  on  the  continent.”  10  Whereas  the  US  military  may 
see  USAFRICOM  as  simply  another  CCMD,  some  involved  with  African  affairs  take  a 
vastly  different  view.  The  conduct  of  USAFRICOM  and  its  subordinate  components  is 
therefore  of  relevance  as  the  sway  of  public  opinion  can  have  drastic  effects  on  policy 
decisions  at  the  highest  levels. 

The  US  Navy,  as  part  of  its  force  generation  role  to  USAFRICOM,  has  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  the  right  forces  are  ready  for  employment  in  Africa  for  CCDR 


7Commander,  US  Naval  Forces  Europe-US  Naval  Forces  Africa  and  US  Sixth 
Fleet,  “About,”  http://www.naveur-navaf.navy.mil/about%20us.html  (accessed  25 
November  2012). 

8ResistAFRICOM,  “About,”  http://salsa.democracyinaction.Org/o/1552/t/ 
5734/content.jsp?content_KEY=3855  (accessed  7  April  2013);  Shaun  Benton,  “Africa 
Opposed  to  U.S.  Command  Base-Lekota,”  Bua  News,  29  August  2007,  http://allafrica. 
com/stories/200708290848. html  (accessed  7  April  2013). 

9Shabazz  Saeed,  “Africa  continues  to  reject  US  Military  command,” 
FinalCall.com  News,  14  January  2008,  http://www.fmalcall.com/artman/publish/ 
article_4289.shtml  (accessed  26  April  2013). 

10ResistAFRICOM,  “Help  Stop  AFRICOM,”  http://salsa.democracyinaction.org/ 
o/1552/t/5717/signUp.jsp?key=3094  (accessed  7  April  2013);  ResistAFRICOM, 
“About,”  http ://salsa.democracyinaction. org/ o/ 1 5 5 2/t/5 7 1 7/signUp .j sp?key=3 094 
(accessed  7  April  2013) 
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missions.  Yet  the  advantage  to  having  a  large,  global  naval  force  may  be  negated  when 
faced  with  a  force  that  can  operate  in  areas  denied  to  a  large  fleet  and  uses  weapons  and 
tactics  of  a  very  rudimentary  nature.  The  unique  threats  of  the  littoral  environment 
combined  with  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  terrain  serve  to  create  an  environment  which 
cannot  be  influenced  through  blue  water  navy  means  and  therefore  require  a  different 
approach. 

People 

When  reflecting  on  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  Lieutenant  General  Fredrick 
Hodge,  commanding  general  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization’s  Allied  Land 
Command  said  “You  need  people  to  deal  with  people.”  11  The  same  sentiment  holds  true 
of  the  African  littoral  environment.  Generally  speaking  a  littoral  environment  consists  of 
the  geographic  area  near  the  coast  along  the  land  and  the  water.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
thesis,  the  Joint  doctrine  and  the  US  Navy  definition  of  the  littoral  environment  will  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  consideration,  which  includes  landward  and  seaward  portions. 
Of  primary  importance  is  that  people  inhabit  littoral  areas.  The  resources  of  Africa  depart 
through  the  littorals  and  those  living  in  the  region.  Hence,  the  impact  of  population  shifts 
in  Africa  on  the  issues  facing  the  US  Navy  is  profound. 

Population  shifts  from  rural  to  urban  centers  are  constantly  occurring;  however,  in 
the  coming  years  those  shifts  will  mean  more  and  more  people  will  occupy  the  regions 


"Lieutenant  General  Frederick  Hodges,  US  Anny,  “Address  to  Students”  (Guest 
Speaker,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS,  4  April  2013). 
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12 

immediately  adjacent  to  the  coasts.  "  Increased  number  of  people  near,  and  who  depend 
upon  the  coast  for  their  livelihood  will  place  greater  pressure  on  finite  resources.  The 
multi-faceted  economic  impact  of  the  coastal  regions  therefore  will  increase  as  the 
available  labor  pool  bulges  with  the  population.  Combine  this  increased  pressure  with  the 
low  development  level  of  most  African  states  and  the  stage  is  set  for  an  unpredictable 
future. 

Shifts  and  bulges  in  population  may  not  have  a  direct  relationship  with  US  naval 
interests,  such  as  vessel  construction  or  deployment  schedules,  but  ignoring  the  changes 
presented,  or  failing  to  apply  analytic  rigor  to  the  shifts  may  leave  the  US  behind  when 
reacting  to  future  engagements. 

Given  the  US  commitment  to  the  African  continent  and  its  people  manifested  by 
the  establishment  of  USAFRICOM  and  the  history  of  involvement  with  the  US  Navy  and 
the  importance  of  near  shore  areas  the  primary  and  secondary  research  questions  are: 

Primary  Research  Question 

Do  United  States  Navy  policies  on  littoral  environments  indicate  sufficient 
support  to  USAFRICOM? 

Secondary  Research  Questions 

1 .  What  makes  the  littoral  environment  important? 

2.  What  are  the  threats  in  the  African  littoral  environment? 

3.  Do  USAFRICOM ’s  engagement  policies  focus  on  littoral  environments? 

12 

“United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  World 
Urbanization  Prospects,  the  2011  Revision:  Highlights  (New  York:  United  Nations, 
2011),  18. 
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4.  Are  there  compelling  economic-security  reasons  for  the  US  Navy  to  focus  on 

Africa? 

Consideration  of  the  primary  question  will  be  done  through  an  analysis  of  US 
Navy  policy  documents.  This  approach  will  allow  for  the  relevant  emphasis  of  littoral  and 
Africa  issues  to  be  determined  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  clarity. 

The  impacts  of  demography  in  African  littorals  in  relation  to  the  US  Navy  are 
more  profound  than  simple  shifts  in  population  centers.  Population  shifts  are  constantly 
occurring;  however,  in  the  next  forty  to  fifty  years  those  shifts  will  mean  more  and  more 
people  will  occupy  the  regions  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coasts  and  hence  their 

1  T 

collective  impact  will  be  greater. 

According  to  the  US  Navy ’s  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular  Challenges, 

(i Vision )  the  US  Navy  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  littoral  threat  as  one  that  is  irregular. 
It  does  not  often  require  the  same  rigorous  response  a  more  traditional  naval  threat 
elicits. 14  The  littoral  region  around  the  African  continent  is  of  particular  concern  as  it 
contains  many  failed  and  failing  states,  sits  adjacent  to  many  vital  oceanic  waterways, 
and  contains  natural  economic  outlets  through  ports  and  river  networks.  This  thesis  will 
combine  a  number  of  factors  to  highlight  why  Africa  is  an  area  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  the  US  Navy. 


13Ibid.,  3. 

14US  Department  of  the  Navy,  The  U.S.  Navy’s  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular 
Challenges,  http://www.navy.mil/navydata/cno/CNO_SIGNED_NAVY_VISION_ 

F  OR_C  ONFRONTINGIRREGULARCH  ALLEN  GE  S_  J  ANU  ARY_2  0 1 0.pdf 
(accessed  26  April  2013),  4. 
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Since  its  inception,  the  US  Navy  has  secured  the  seas  for  commerce,  conducted 
combat  operations,  and  supported  humanitarian  assistance  efforts.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  increasingly  focused  on 
other  areas  of  the  world  that,  though  present  during  the  Cold  War,  take  an  increasingly 
more  prominent  role  in  our  foreign  policy. 15  The  dynamic  of  the  Cold  War  era-large 
equally  matched  ocean-going  fleets-has  largely  disappeared.  In  its  place  have  emerged 
myriad  small  threats  that  operate  closer  to  the  coasts  in  the  littoral  regions.  The  US  Navy 
has  committed  itself  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  throughout  its  history.  The  littoral  region 
as  well  must  be  highly  emphasized  if  true  freedom  is  to  be  maintained  to  the  benefit  of 
the  US  and  its  allies. 

In  order  to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  and  to  influence  events  in  certain  areas 
of  the  world,  the  US  Navy  continues  to  participate  in  exercises  and  exchanges  with  other 
navies.16  These  partnering  efforts  also  serve  to  increase  combat  effectiveness  of  our 
allies,  to  influence  the  policies  of  governments  and  to  maintain  trade  routes.  Africa  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  continent  of  vital  importance  to  the  world’s  collective  economy 

1  R 

due  to  its  physical  location  and  natural  resources, 


15The  White  House,  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  (Washington, 
DC:  The  White  House,  December  1990),  6. 

16US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  37. 

17David  T.  Gato,  “United  States  Naval  Diplomacy  in  the  Third  World”  (Research 
Report,  Air  War  College,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL,  1988),  http://www.dtic.mil/ 
dtic/tr/fulltext/u2/a202074.pdf  (accessed  26  April  2013),  51. 

1  R 

Banks,  et  ah,  “Top  Five  Reasons  Why  Africa  Should  be  a  Priority  for  the  United 
States,”  1. 
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Using  pursuing  shipbuilding  strategies  and  strategic  innovations,  this  thesis  will 


explore  whether  or  not  the  US  Navy  is  sufficiently  supporting  USAFRICOM  in  its  efforts 
in  the  littorals.  A  top  down  analysis  of  many  of  these  documents  should  reveal  if  the  US 
Navy  is  prepared  and  actively  pursuing  material  and  policies  which  will  enable  the  US  to 
continue  to  have  unfettered  access  to  economically  vital  areas  and  be  positioned  to 
execute  strategic  goals  through  partnering  with  other  nations. 

Definitions 

To  understand  more  fully  the  research  within  this  thesis  some  basic  contextual 
definitions  are  required.  The  US  Navy  is  replete  with  specific  terms  and  jargon,  which 
present  a  foreign  vocabulary  to  outsiders. 

Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (multipurpose)  “A  naval  ship  designed  to  embark, 
deploy,  and  land  elements  of  a  landing  force  in  an  assault  by  helicopters,  landing  craft, 
amphibious  vehicles,  and  by  combinations  of  these  methods.”19  A  general  category  of 
ship  which  include  Amphibious  Assault  Ship-General  Purpose  (LHA),  Amphibious 
Assault  Ship-Multipurpose  (LHD),  Amphibious  Transport  Dock  (LPD),  Dock  Landing 
Ship  (LSD),  and  Amphibious  Ship,  Tank  (LST).~  These  are  ocean-going  vessels  with  a 
relatively  shallow  draft  to  launch  US  Marines  and  other  forces  close  to  shore.  Unlike  the 
blue  water  navy,  amphibious  ships  do  not  possess  the  advanced  offensive  weapons  of  the 
regular  fleet.  Rather,  their  combat  power  is  the  US  Marines  they  place  ashore. 


19Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  15. 
20Ibid.,  94-96. 
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Brown  Water  Navy  “ brown  water  refers  to  navigable  rivers  and  their  estuaries 

2  j 

[sic].”  Again,  with  no  official  definition,  the  brown  water  navy  is  the  organizations  and 
vessels  within  the  United  States  Navy  specifically  designed  to  operate  in  waterways  not 
accessible  by  Blue  or  Green  Water  Navy  forces  (Guided  Missile  Destroyer  (DDG), 
Guided  Missile  Frigate  (FFG),  Guided  Missile  Cruiser  (CG)).  Typical  of  brown  water 
forces  are  very  small,  shallow  draft,  armored  vessels  armed  with  crew-served  weapons 
(40mm,  25mm,  .50  cal,  and  others). 

Blue  Water  Navy  “ Blue  water  refers  to  the  open  ocean  [sic].”  This  quote  is  the 
extent  of  a  definition  in  Navy  or  Joint  publications.  Through  personal  experience,  a  blue 
water  navy  is  the  organizations  and  vessels  within  a  navy  that  operate  most  effectively  in 
open  ocean  and  is  intended  to  counter  a  like  naval  force-on-force  threat. 

Geographic  Combatant  Commander  A  unified  command  under  a  single 
commander  designated  by  the  president  with  a  continuing  mission  for  a  specific  area."  In 
other  words,  the  command  charged  with  employing  combat  power  in  a  specific  region. 

Green  Water  “green  water  refers  to  coastal  waters,  ports  and  harbors  [sic].”24 
Again,  there  is  no  further  official  definition.  Only  professional  military  experience  allows 
the  author  to  suggest  that  a  green  water  navy  is  one.  It  is  generally  made  up  of  smaller 
ships,  with  shallow  drafts,  yet  capable  of  ocean  transit.  These  ships  generally  are 
designed  to  engage  smaller  threats  and  operate  closer  to  the  coast. 

“  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept ,  8. 

“Ibid. 

23Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  45. 

24 

“  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  8. 
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Littoral  “The  littoral  is  comprised  of  two  segments.  The  seaward  portion  is  that 


area  from  the  open  ocean  to  the  shore  that  must  be  controlled  to  support  operations 
ashore.  The  landward  portion  is  the  area  inland  from  the  shore  that  can  be  supported  and 
defended  directly  from  the  sea  [,s'/c].”  Additionally,  the  littorals  are  those  regions  of  the 
world  which  restrict,  either  through  depth,  bottom  topography,  or  through  the  adjacent 
land  terrain,  the  operations  of  vessels  with  draft  and  maneuvering  normally  associated 
with  only  an  ocean-going  vessel,  such  as  in  harbors  or  river  outlets. 

Littoral  Combat  Ship  (LCS)  In  order  to  place  more  combat  power  in  the  littoral 
region,  the  U.S.  Navy  designed  and  is  building  the  Littoral  Combat  Ship-LCS-A  ship 
classification  used  by  the  US  Navy  that  refers  to  two  different  vessel  designs  to  operate  in 
shallow  waters  near  coastlines.  “A  fast,  agile,  focused-mission  platform  designed  for 
operation  in  near-shore  environments  yet  capable  of  open-ocean  operation.”'  The  LCS  is 
anticipated  to  defeat  irregular  threats  including  mines,  diesel  submarines  and  small  boats. 

Policy  As  related  to  the  primary  research  question,  “policy”  is  those  statements 
(implicit  or  implied),  actions  or  inactions  which  have  an  impact  upon  the  US  Navy’s 
ability  to  provide  support  to  USAFRICOM. 

Limitations 

This  thesis  will  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  African  littoral  environment  to  the 
United  States.  Further,  the  paper  will  narrow  that  focus  to  the  stated  US  national  and  US 


25Ibid. 

26US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Fact  File,  “Littoral  Combat  Ship  Class-LCS,” 
http://www.navy.mil/navydata/fact_display.asp?cid=4200&tid=1650&ct=4  (accessed  3 
February  2013). 
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naval  strategies  as  they  relate  to  a  naval  littoral  engagement  in  and  around  Africa.  This 
area  of  the  world  is  extremely  diverse  as  any  it  has  a  relatively  new  combatant  command, 
with  a  limited  history,  now  focusing  on  the  area.  The  intent  is  to  determine  if  the  US 
Navy  has  policies  in  place  that  support  the  importance  of  the  littoral  regions  of  Africa 
during  steady-state  engagement  operations.  Attempting  to  predict  what  could  occur 
during  hostilities  and  the  response  required  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research.  Finally, 
this  thesis  will  primarily  focus  on  efforts  related  to  surface  ships  and  efforts  of  naval 
forces  working  ashore  vice  air,  submarine  or  other  forces. 

Delimitations 

This  paper  will  not  address  classified  information  related  to  the  general  subject. 
Therefore,  some  definitions  and  threat  information  will  not  be  addressed  in  specific 
tenns.  This  paper  will  not  be  a  criticism  of  nor  focus  on  the  capabilities  of  the  LCS  as 
that  subject  is  contentious  as  an  acquisition  strategy  and  is  not  relevant  to  the  research 
question.  However,  no  consideration  of  the  US  Navy’s  policies  surrounding  the  littorals 
would  be  complete  without  inclusion  of  portions  of  the  LCS  debate,  but  only  as  those 
pieces  relate  to  overall  policy.  This  paper  will  not  focus  on  the  Horn  of  Africa  Region  as 
the  issues  there  have  been  fenced  and  addressed  by  a  separate  Joint  Task  Force  under 
USAFRICOM. 


Assumptions 

1 .  The  United  States  will  continue  to  confront  adversaries  in  the  littoral  region. 
These  adversaries  will  bring  a  variety  of  weapons  to  the  fight  including,  but  not  limited  to 
mines;  diesel  submarines;  anti-ship  cruise  missiles;  shore  launched  anti-ship  cruise 
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missiles;  rocket  propelled  grenades;  vessel-bome  improvised  explosive  devices;  and; 
small  and  medium  caliber  firearms. 

2.  The  United  States  Navy  will  continue  to  be  a  vital  component  to  national 
security  and  as  such  will  continue  to  be  funded  at  levels  required  to  meet  operational 
challenges.  Naval  power  is  also  a  critical  component  of  national  economic  security.  As 
such,  it  will  not  be  cut  as  to  negate  its  ability  to  ensure  economic  and  physical  security. 

3.  The  United  States  Navy  will  continue  in  its  long-standing  practices  of 
peacetime  or  nation-building  engagements  through  the  practice  of  port  visits  and  multi¬ 
national  exercises  which  seek  to  improve  cooperation  with  partner  nations. 

The  US  Navy  has  vast  capabilities  and  supports  CCDRs  in  many  respects. 
Detennining  whether  or  not  its  support  is  sufficient  to  the  African  littoral  environment 
will  provide  an  analysis  of  where  shortcomings  may  exist,  and  why  they  exist.  Exploring 
background  issues  will  assist  in  fully  understanding  the  broad  nature  of  the  primary 
question.  The  next  chapter,  a  literature  review,  looks  beyond  US  government  policy 
documents  in  an  effort  to  discover  other  influences,  which  have  a  relationship  with 
answering  the  research  questions. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  addition  to  the  high-end  capabilities  the  United  States  Navy  brings-our 

aircraft  carriers,  our  submarines,  our  cruisers,  destroyers  and  those  capabilities-the 

mission  set  is  expanding  into  what  I  call  the  green  water  and  the  brown  water. 

We’re  developing  capabilities  that  relate  to  the  challenges  that  we  face  here  in  the 

11 

21st  century. 

—  Unattributed 

The  US  Navy’s  role  as  the  protector  of  the  nation’s  coastline  and  economic 
interests  throughout  the  world  is  a  historical  precedent  from  the  US’s  beginnings  as  a 
nation."  The  specific  environment  of  the  African  littorals  is  a  subset  of  the  above 
functions.  This  literature  review  will  bring  varying  viewpoints  on  US  Navy  policy  into 
focus  on  the  littoral  environments.  It  will  work  to  detennine  what  makes  the  littorals 
important,  identify  the  economic  influences  affecting  policy,  correlate  USAFRICOM 
engagement  policies  and  highlight  the  unique  threats  of  the  African  littorals  to  support 
the  primary  research  question. 

Sources  for  this  thesis  primarily  come  from  the  Combined  Anns  Research 
Library’s  electronic  databases,  the  research  staff  and  the  author’s  independent  research. 
Primary  to  this  effort  are  the  objectives  stated  in  US  national  level  strategy  documents 
and  those  departmental  strategy  documents,  which  support  those  objectives.  Overall,  the 
literature  on  this  topic  appears  to  indicate  there  is  a  focus  by  the  US  Navy  on  the  littoral 
regions  of  Africa. 

11 

"  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  “Quotes,  Maritime  Strategy,”  http://www.navy. 
mil/navydata/leadership/quotes.asp?q=l  l&c=6  (accessed  .4  February  2013). 

?o 

“  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  25. 
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General  Information 


Several  issues  and  background  topics  are  fundamental  to  the  research  questions 
presented  in  this  paper.  These  issues  cannot  simply  be  assumed  away,  but  rather  explored 
in  a  deliberate  manner  to  ensure  proper  context  and  impact  to  the  research  and  to  the 
reader. 

A  review  of  the  most  recent  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  from  2012 
“Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for  21st  Century  Defense”  clearly 
establishes  the  broad  constructs  under  which  all  other  DoD  policy  aligns.  The  NSS 
document’s  cover  letters  by  President  Barak  Obama  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon 
Panetta  aligns  broader  national  goals  with  fiscal  constraints.  The  geographic  areas 
mentioned  in  the  cover  letters  are  also  in  line  with  the  President’s  shift  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  yet  contain  no  further  rationale  for  the  shift.  The  four  main  points  of  the  strategy 
are  security  of  the  US,  citizens,  allies  and  partners;  growth  of  the  economy  and 
maintenance  of  an  open  international  economic  system;  respect  for  universal  values;  and 
an  international  order,  which  through  the  leadership  of  the  US  will  promote  peace  and 
security,  as  well  as  promote  global  cooperation  and  opportunities  to  meet  global 

11 

challenges.  President  Obama  states  his  intention  to  pivot  his  focus  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  and  he  clearly  states  the  US  military’s  involvement  in  Africa  shall  be  a  small 


29 

“  The  White  House,  National  Security  Strategy  (Washington,  DC:  The  White 
House,  May  2010). 

30Ibid.,  Cover  letters. 

3 ‘ibid.,  7. 
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32 

footprint  at  low  cost.  ~  The  NSS  describes  Africa  as  a  partner  in  achieving  the  strategic 
objectives,  owing  to  the  general  trend  towards  a  more  Western  mindset  of  governance 

33 

and  human  rights. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  assessed  the  NSS’s  strategic  guidance  to  the 
DoD  and  found  some  interesting  points.34  The  review  served  to  highlight  a  few  omissions 
in  the  guidance  as  they  relate  to  Africa.  The  document  offered  no  mention  in  the  review 
of  Africa  as  it  related  to  the  Joint  Force  of  2020.  Other  geographic  regions  were 
mentioned,  such  as  Asia-Pacific,  but  the  omission  of  Africa  suggests  what  priority  the 
area  has,  or  at  worst,  an  apathy  towards  the  region  at  the  highest  levels.  The  assessment 
also  asked  some  critical  questions  of  an  underlying  theme  of  many  national  level  strategic 
documents  -  partnerships.  The  report  questions  the  goals  of  these  partnership  efforts  as 

q i /: 

ill-defined  and  unmeasured.  Combining  the  two  omissions,  a  picture  of  neglect  and 
ineffective,  albeit  tangible,  efforts  begins  to  emerge. 

Prior  to  the  2012  iteration  of  the  NSS,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  Michael  Mullen  produced  his  guidance  to  the  services.  Admiral  Mullen’s 
direction  included  the  continuing  focus  on  building  partner  capacity  to  defeat  a  variety  of 

32Ibid„  2-3. 

33Ibid„  3. 

34Catherine  Dale  and  Pat  Towell,  In  Brief:  Assessing  DOD ’s  New  Strategic 
Guidance  (Washington,  DC:  Congressional  Research  Service,  12  January  2012). 

35Ibid„  1. 

36Ibid„  7. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  The  National  Military  Strategy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  2011). 
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38 

threats  from  state  and  non-state  actors  and  to  promote  stability.  Admiral  Mullen 
highlights  the  impact  of  demographic  change  and  urbanization  on  coastal  areas  as  a 
source  of  tension  and  increased  risk  of  humanitarian  disasters  as  resources  become 

-5Q 

scarcer.  The  mix  of  platfonns  and  mission  sets  to  support  stability  and  partnerships  are 
called  for,  but  not  specified.40  Admiral  Mullen  saw  the  need  for  further  work  by  the 
services  to  support  the  CCDRs  in  all  of  their  efforts,  including  USAFRICOM.41 

Following  the  release  of  the  most  recent  NSS,  General  Martin  Dempsey  released 
his  guidance  to  the  Joint  Force  in  February  20 12. 42  The  guidance  covers  all  the  aspects  of 
the  NSS,  but  places  significant  emphasis  on  the  fiscal  constraints  which  will  be  present 
while  meeting  those  higher  objectives.43  Shifting  policy  from  a  war  focus  to  a  fiscal  focus 
is  analogous  to  the  shift  from  Cold  War  policies  to  the  multi-threat  environment  that 
followed. 

Taking  a  historical  view  of  policy  is  a  1988  paper  by  US  Navy  Commander  David 
Gato.  This  historical  perspective  allows  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  where  policies 
have  evolved.  Writing  on  the  topic  of  the  US  Navy’s  involvement  with  the  Third  World 
while  at  the  Air  War  College,  Gato  considered  the  area  at  a  time  when  the  threat  of  the 


38 


Ibid.,  12. 


39 


Ibid.,  2. 


40 


Ibid.,  19. 


41 


Ibid.,  20. 


42 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chairman ’s  Strategic  Direction  to  the 
Joint  Force  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  2012). 


43 


Ibid.,  6-8. 
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USSR  was  still  very  real  for  the  US  military.44  Although  an  older  work,  the  historical 
context  of  the  US  Navy’s  involvement  with  the  Third  World  in  a  time  of  large  defense 
budgets  and  a  nearly  600-ship  navy  is  a  fascinating  read  to  establish  the  long  history  of 
the  US  Navy’s  actions  around  the  world,  and  specifically  with  the  developing  world.43 
After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  focus  of  the  NSS  and  therefore  other  strategy 
documents  began  to  significantly  address  areas  of  the  world  normally  ignored  in  the  Cold 
War.46  This  shift  to  smaller  threats  should  mean  a  shift  in  shipbuilding  and  strategy. 

Policies  related  to  the  US  Navy 

When  considering  sources  to  answer  the  research  question,  the  choices  of  policy 
documents  were  self-evident.  However,  in  order  to  explore  the  subject  more  deeply,  one 
must  look  to  sources  from  organizations  outside  of  the  US  Navy  and  USAFRICOM  to 
balance  the  mostly  optimistic  outlooks  of  the  two  principal  subjects. 

The  US  Navy  has  produced  a  few  policy  directives  directing  strategic  priorities, 
investments  and  support  to  higher  strategic  goals.  Overall,  the  theme  of  these  documents 
projects  an  upbeat  tone  and  reflects  the  US  Navy’s  view  of  itself  as  a  vital  component  of 
national  security,  diplomacy  and  support  for  the  goals  in  the  NSS.  Starting  broadly  with 
the  US  Navy’s  overarching  strategy  document  and  then  working  more  narrowly  towards 
those  which  impact  the  littoral  regions,  an  overview  of  the  US  Navy’s  policy  will  be 
obtained. 


44Gato,  “United  States  Naval  Diplomacy  in  the  Third  World.” 

45Ibid.,  14. 

46The  White  House,  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States,  6. 
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Cooperative  Strategy  2007  is  the  latest  US  Navy  strategy  document.47  It 
delineates  the  US  Navy’s  core  mission  areas:  forward  presence,  deterrence,  sea  control, 

40 

power  projection,  maritime  security  and  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  response. 

As  this  strategy  is  a  national  policy  document,  very  little  in  the  way  of  implementation  or 
specifics  are  offered.  Integration  of  assets  and  increases  in  domain  awareness  are 
highlighted  as  key  aspects  of  any  implementation  effort.49  Working  from  the  general  to 
specifics  with  policy  begins  to  properly  contextualize  all  further  navy  policy  documents. 

From  time  to  time,  the  US  Navy  revises  its  overarching  strategic  implementation 
document,  the  Naval  Operational  Concept.  The  latest  revision,  released  in  2010,  supports 
a  holistic  maritime  approach  through  the  concurrent  signatures  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
US  Marine  Corps  and  the  US  Coast  Guard.50  A  review  of  the  US  Naval  Operations 
Concept  2010  ( NOC  10)  shows  a  strong  commitment  to  partnering  with  other  navies  of 
the  world  to  enhance  effectiveness  during  operations.51  The  NOC  10  discusses  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  applicable  to  several  portions  of  this  thesis. 

The  overall  tone  of  the  document  is  one  of  cooperation  and  expanding  influence 
and  engagement  through  creative  means  such  as  exercises  and  training  assistance.  The 
strategy  presents  several  goals  that  the  outcomes  of  the  vision  are  intended  to  support: 

47US  Department  of  the  Navy,  A  Cooperative  Strategy  for  21st  Century 
Seapower,  October  2007,  http://www.navy.mil/maritime/Maritimestrategy.pdf  (accessed 
24  April  2013). 

48Ibid„  13-14. 

49Ibid„  5. 

50US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept. 

51Ibid.,  9. 
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enhance  and  formalize  interoperability,  build  partner  capacity,  improve  our  regional 
awareness  and  understanding  of  complex  environments  and  challenges,  achieve  an 
improved  understanding  and  ability  to  counter  illicit  and  extremist  actors,  enhance  and 
broaden  the  multi-mission  capabilities  and  applications  of  today’s  force,  identify 
necessary  and  distinct  shifts  in  emphasis  and  investment  to  confront  irregular 
challenges. 

Specifically  for  Africa  is  the  concept  of  the  African  Partnership  Station  (APS), 
which  encompasses  several  efforts  under  one  umbrella  title.  The  APS  concept  is  a  venue 
for  training  and  collaborative  exchanges  with  African  nations  on  all  aspects  of  maritime 

ST 

security,  from  law  enforcement  to  combat.  Each  instance  of  APS  is  done  with  a  specific 
country  goal  in  mind,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to  improve  its  maritime 
security  situation.54  The  littoral  environment  is  covered  by  the  NOC  10  from  several 
angles. 

From  the  perspective  of  surface  shipbuilding,  the  NOC  10  asserts  the  US  Navy  is 
rebalancing  its  force  to  address  the  littoral  environment  through  a  focus  on  brown  and 
green  water  assets.55  Of  note  is  the  assertion  that  the  Patrol  Coastal  (PC)  class  of  ship  is  a 
littoral  platform.56  Its  subsequent  analysis  on  a  capabilities  chart  shows  the  PC  able  to 


52Ibid.,  14. 
53Ibid.,  40. 
54Ibid. 
55Ibid.,  82. 
56Ibid.,  89. 
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accomplish  the  same  number  of  missions  as  larger  surface  combatants.57  The  littorals  are 
highlighted  as  a  strategic  necessity  in  the  same  part  of  the  NOC  10  that  relates  to  the 
strategic  importance  of  freedom  of  navigation  or  sea  control.  Finally,  as  a  challenging 
environment,  the  littorals  are  held  out  as  one  full  of  irregular  threats  from  weapons  and 
the  geography  of  the  region.59  The  NOC  10  is  a  broad  document  which  provides  much  of 
the  strategic  direction  to  the  US  Navy.  Implementation  of  the  concept  is  found  in  other 
documents  and  actions. 

Admiral  Jonathan  Greenert,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  presented  his  Naval 
Posture  Statement  in  March  of  2012  to  the  US  Congress.60  In  this  testimony,  Admiral 
Greenert  highlighted  three  tenets  of  the  Fleet:  warfighting  first,  operate  forward  and  be 
ready.61  Geographically,  Admiral  Greenert  emphasized  some  important  strategic 
locations  in  the  world,  one  being  the  African  continent  and  its  role  as  a  vital  crossroads  of 
the  world’s  economies.  He  highlighted  the  US  Navy’s  commitment  to  partnering  with 
nations  to  fight  piracy,  train  security  forces  and  improve  the  US  Navy’s  ability  to  respond 
to  humanitarian  or  other  crises.  The  global  presence  of  the  US  Navy  will  continue  to 
serve  US  strategic  interests  by  allowing  for  the  forward  deployment  of  assets.  Two 

57Ibid„  92. 

58Ibid„  53. 

59Ibid„  66. 

60  Admiral  Jonathan  Greenert,  US  Navy,  FY  2013  Department  of  Navy  Posture, 

1 12th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  March  2012,  http://www.navy.mil/cno/120316_PS.pdf  (accessed 
26  April  2013). 

6 ‘ibid.,  6. 
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examples  of  this  continued  forward  presence  is  the  stationing  of  LCSs  in  Singapore  and 

/to 

PCs  in  Bahrain.  ~  Mentioned  also  in  the  statement  is  the  need  for  small  surface 
combatants,  but  in  relation  to  the  shift  towards  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  remainder  of 
the  Admiral’s  comments  related  to  countering  conventional  naval  and  nation-state 
threats,  such  as  ballistic  missiles  and  high  technology  in  cyberspace. 

The  following  section  covers  other  documents  produced  by  or  for  the  US  Navy 
which  demonstrate  a  strong  desire  to  operate  in  the  littoral  environment  to  not  only  fight 
and  win  kinetically,  but  also  to  influence  areas  so  that  kinetic  operations  are  not 
necessary.  Regularly  the  US  Navy’s  documents  related  to  littoral  conflict  use  the  term 
irregular  warfare  to  describe  threats  that  could  only  originate  or  be  an  actual  threat  in  a 
littoral  region. 

The  January  2010  US  Navy  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular  Challenges  ( Vision ) 
covers  the  strategic  rationale  for  focusing  on  areas  along  or  near  the  coastlines  of  the 
world.64  This  succinct  strategy  clearly  lays  out  the  threat,  the  environment  and  the 
expected  actions  to  counter  the  threats.  The  strategy  has  four  primary  outcomes: 
increased  effectiveness  in  stabilizing  and  strengthening  regions,  enhanced  regional 
awareness,  increased  regional  partner  capacity  and  expanded  coordination  and 
interoperability.63  The  US  Navy’s  prominence  in  countering  the  irregular  threat  is 


63Ibid„  7. 

64US  Department  of  the  Navy,  The  U.S.  Navy’s  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular 
Challenges. 

65Ibid.,  3. 
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supported  by  over  75  percent  of  the  world’s  population  living  near  the  coasts.66  The 
emphasis  for  meeting  the  irregular  challenge  is  through  multi-mission  platforms  using  a 
cooperative  strategy  to  combat  instability.  The  strategy  characterizes  the  environment 
as  one  of  instability  and  insecurity,  with  terrorist  and  criminal  organizations  exploiting 
that  environment  in  their  favor.  The  strategy  points  to  the  proximity  of  these  areas  and 
activities  to  populated  areas  and  coastlines  and  the  relative  position  of  US  Navy  as  a 

68 

primary  driver  in  placing  the  US  Navy  as  a  principal  in  the  irregular  challenge  fight. 

The  CNA’s  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  a  Washington,  DC,  based  not-for-profit 
research  firm,  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  US  Navy’s  irregular  warfare  policy  contained 
in  the  Vision  69  The  challenges  include  “regional  instability,  insurgency,  crime,  and 
violent  extremism.”  In  this  realm  of  operations,  the  US  Navy  has  several  advantages: 
global  reach,  access,  persistence,  scalability,  rapid  response  multi-mission  and 
cooperative  relationships.71  The  US  Navy  bases  its  irregular  strategy  around  three 
mission  areas:  preventive  security,  building  partner  capacity  and  countering  manifest 
threats.  Although  broad,  these  areas  provide  insight  into  what  the  US  Navy  intends  to  do 

66Ibid. 

67Ibid.,  7. 

68Ibid„  6. 

69 A.  Fritz,  A.  Freedman,  and  P.  Haussmann,  The  Navy  Role  in  Confronting 
Irregular  Challenges;  Implementing  the  Navy  Vision  for  CIC  (Washington,  DC:  CNA 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  March  2011),  http://www.cna.org/sites/default/files/ 
research/the%20navy%20role%20in%20confronting%20irregular%20challenges.pdf 
(accessed  24  April  2013). 
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regarding  these  threats.  How  these  threats  will  be  met  by  the  US  Navy  was  also  examined 
by  CNA  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  and  provided  insight  into  how  future  forces  could  be 
employed.  In  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  various  parts  of  confronting  irregular 
challenges,  the  bulk  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  conventional  forces,  augmented  by  Naval 

79 

Special  Operations  Forces. 

Enacting  portions  of  the  Vision  and  other  US  Navy  objectives  is  The  Navy 
Expeditionary  Combat  Command  (NECC),  responsible  for  manning,  training  and 
equipping  US  Navy  forces  to  operate  in  expeditionary  missions.  NECC  centers  its 
strategic  efforts  under  an  enterprise  plan  for  the  Navy  Expeditionary  Combat  Enterprise 
(NECE)  titled  “NECE  Strategic  Plan  2012.”73  This  plan  lays  out  how  NECC  will  man, 
train  and  equip  the  US  Navy’s  expeditionary  forces  to  meet  the  objectives  of  higher 
strategies.  Total  force,  training,  equipment,  logistics,  alignment  and  resource 
requirements  management  are  priorities  the  NECE  Strategy  underscore  the  intent  of 
NECC  to  provide  the  forces  to  execute  missions.74  NECC  is  not  immune  to  budget 
mitigation  efforts;  in  a  February  2012  notice,  the  CNO  directed  the  disestablishment  of 
one  of  the  riverine  squadrons,  thus  reducing  the  total  number  of  riverine  units.75 

72Ibid„  43-48. 
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US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Expeditionary  Combat  Command,  NECE 
Strategic  Plan  2012,  https://usff.portal.navy.mil/sites/NECC/Command/Strat_ 
Plan_FINAL_ElectronicCopy30  NOV  1  l.pdf  (accessed  24  April  2013). 
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Commander  Michael  E.  Hutchens’  monograph  “Towards  a  Balanced  Fleet: 
Options  for  a  21st  Century  Navy”  examines  US  Navy  strategy  documents  since  1970  and 
draws  parallels  with  historical  examples  to  determine  the  best  path  forward  for  the  US 
Navy  in  terms  of  strategic  approach  and  ship  construction.  Hutchens  explores  the 
progression  of  US  Navy  strategies  since  the  1970’s  and  finds  abundant  examples  of  how 
the  US  Navy  has  adapted  to  changes  in  strategic  situations.  The  US  Navy  places  great 
value  in  medium-sized,  blue-water  surface  ships,  capable  of  multiple  missions,  such  as 
the  DDG.  In  Hutchens’  view,  the  correct  approach  in  terms  of  strategic  engagement  and 
cost  effectiveness  for  the  US  Navy  is  to  balance  the  fleet  with  more  medium  surface 
combatants  like  the  DDG,  and  increase  the  importance  of  the  often  overlooked 
amphibious,  logistics  and  small  combatants.77 

Focusing  attention  on  the  material  side  of  the  US  Navy’s  policy  for  littoral 
environments,  William  Dunaway  examines  changes  in  US  Naval  strategy  immediately 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  Tufts  University  thesis,  “Gunboat 
Diplomacy.”  In  his  thesis,  Dunaway  explores  the  role  of  the  Navy  in  shaping  the  world  in 

78 

a  manner  in  line  with  US  interests  given  the  new  power  structure.  His  analysis  of  actual 
uses  of  naval  power  suggest  that  the  need  for  a  large  scale,  blue -water,  large  platform 
based  fleet  is  lopsided.  Rather,  the  ability  to  respond  rapidly  and  with  great  lethality  to 

76Michael  E.  Hutchens,  “Towards  a  Balanced  Fleet:  Options  for  a  21st  Century 
Navy”  (Monograph,  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  2009). 
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Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1991),  http://www.dtic.mil/dtic/tr/fulltext/ 
u2/a25 6442. pdf  (accessed  26  April  2013). 
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small  crisis  and  other  regional  matters  will  become  the  predominant  area  in  which  the  US 
Navy  will  be  employed.  Dunaway’s  thesis  is  in  line  with  the  rapidly  changing  outlook 
of  the  time.  One  year  prior  the  1990  NSS  points  to  the  pivot  point  in  paradigm  towards 
regional  and  small-scale  engagements  and  away  from  global  nuclear  war,  but  with  the 
caveat  that  a  credible  large  platform  force  is  still  necessary  to  ensure  the  aspect  of 
deterrence.80 

The  most  recent  long-range  shipbuilding  plan  was  delivered  to  the  Congress  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ashton  Carter  in  March  2012.  Ensuring  traceability  to  the 
NSS,  the  plan  lays  out  how  the  US  Navy’s  capital  investments  will  meet  those  objectives 
in  a  responsible  manner.  ~  The  plan  offers  ship  types  and  basic  missions  that  these 
platforms  will  be  expected  to  perfonn.  This  plan  deals  with  large  projects;  smaller 
purchases  such  as  riverine  vessels  are  not  included  in  this  report.  However,  the  plan 
does  identify  the  US  Navy’s  priorities  of  conducting  major  naval  operations  in  one 
theater,  maintaining  a  forward  presence,  focus  on  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  partner  with 
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like-minded  nations  and  seek  low  cost  approaches.  From  this  abridged  list,  one  can 
reasonably  extract  the  importance  of  other  projects. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  issued  Navy  Force  Structure  and 
Shipbuilding  Plans:  Background  and  Issues  for  Congress,  which  provided  a  non-biased 
analysis  of  the  US  Navy’s  shipbuilding  plan.  The  US  Navy  stated  a  500-ship  fleet 
would  meet  all  CCMD  demands;  however,  this  number  does  not  take  into  account  any 
fiscal  constraints.  The  report  contains  transcripts  of  congressional  testimony  by  US 
Navy  officials.  The  main  point  from  all  of  these  excerpts  is  unwillingness  by  US  Navy 
officials  to  adjust  their  shipbuilding  outlook  in  terms  of  the  types  of  ships,  rather  to 
focusing  on  increasing  the  size  of  the  fleet  to  meet  CCMD  demands.  This  unwillingness 
to  change  is  indicative  of  a  broader  culture  within  the  US  Navy  of  slow  change.  Within 
the  report  and  the  tables  of  types  of  ships  to  be  built,  only  the  LCS  is  specific  to  the 
littorals.88 

Many  documents  explored  the  degree  of  mismatch  between  the  US  Navy’s  stated 
goals  and  the  surface  vessels  intended  to  carry  out  those  functions.  Considering  these 
criticisms  adds  a  critical  review  of  the  US  Navy’s  stated  intentions  and  the  reality  being 
put  into  action.  An  analysis  done  for  National  Defense  Magazine  by  Grace  V.  Jean  with 
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additional  reporting  by  Sandra  I.  Erwin  entitled  “Navy’s  Shipbuilding  Strategy  Remains 

OQ 

under  Fire”  summarized  the  broad  criticism  of  the  US  Navy’s  shipbuilding  strategy. 

The  article  points  to  the  vastly  different  cost  figures  used  by  the  US  Navy  and  the  cost 
estimates  produced  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  nearly  double,  making  the  mismatch  astounding  and  calling  into  question  the  viability 
of  the  shipbuilding  plan.90 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  researched  options  for  the  US  Navy  and 
the  US  Coast  Guard’s  shipbuilding  plans  in  July  2009. 91  The  CBO  does  not  make 
recommendations,  but  rather  presents  options.  In  this  case  the  CBO  did  not  find 
significant  cost  savings  in  any  of  the  three  alternatives  explored,  nor  did  the  CBO  find  a 
rationale  to  deviate  from  the  current  shipbuilding  plans  of  the  US  Coast  Guard  and  the 
US  Navy.92  The  CBO  did  find  there  was  potential  for  US  Coast  Guard  and  US  Navy 
standardization  and  highlighted  a  broader  desire  to  maximize  the  shipbuilding  budgets  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  accomplish  multiple  goals.  The  potential  here  is  to 
advocate  for  a  multi-mission  platform  capable  of  satisfying  US  Coast  Guard  and  US 
Navy  needs.94  Considering  the  national  level  strategic  objectives  this  apparent  mismatch 
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of  efforts  becomes  a  critical  review  of  US  Navy’s  and  the  Coast  Guard’s  separate  ship¬ 
building  efforts  and  the  ability  of  the  US  Navy  to  meet  CCDR  requirements. 

In  January  2012  The  Government  Accountability  Office  reported  on  the  shortfalls 
in  the  Navy’s  plan  to  build  additional  Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyers.95  Specifically  the 
Navy  does  not  address  the  threat  of  a  technologically  sophisticated  attack,  the  cost  benefit 
tradeoffs  of  various  ship  solutions  available,  and  limited  consideration  of  various 
shipboard  radar  systems.96  The  Navy’s  failure  to  fully  consider  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
various  ship  solutions  indicates  the  path  forward  may  require  a  reevaluation  of  the 
shipbuilding  plan.  This  report  dealt  with  areas  of  concern  around  the  Arleigh  Burke 
class  destroyer;  however,  the  relevant  infonnation  is  in  the  extrapolation  and  relation  to 
littoral  efforts  of  the  questions  being  raised  at  the  basic  level  of  required  capabilities  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  capabilities  and  missions. 

Naval  Academy  instructor  Kurt  Albaugh  opined  on  the  direction  of  the  US 
Navy’s  shipbuilding  approach,  and  how  that  approach  could  best  be  changed  to  meet  the 
threats  of  the  world.  Comparing  the  modem  fleet  to  the  one  the  US  possessed  at  its 
beginning  as  a  nation,  Albaugh  finds  the  same  disparity  and  two-point  focus,  namely  one 
that  sees  only  two  types  of  ships;  capital  ships  (carriers)  and  small  combatants  (frigates)- 

95US  Government  Accountability  Office,  Arleigh  Burke  Destroyers:  Additional 
Analysis  and  Oversight  Required  to  Support  the  Navy ’s  Future  Surface  Combatant  Plans 
(Washington,  DC:  US  Government  Accountability  Office,  2012). 
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paying  little  attention  to  anything  else."  Albaugh  argues  what  is  needed  is  an  innovative 

use  of  a  ship  type,  much  like  at  the  US’s  beginnings,  which  will  allow  the  US  Navy  to 

perfonn  at  many  levels  of  war,  in  many  theaters.  His  answer  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road; 

the  Guided  Missile  Destroyer  or  DDG.  In  his  estimate,  by  incorporating  some  changes  to 

the  Flight  III  DDG,  the  US  Navy  would  be  able  to  operate  and  support  the  CCDRs  better 

and  in  more  environments  if  the  DDG  platform  was  accepted  as  the  answer  to  many  of 

the  challenges  faced  by  the  US  Navy  and  CCDRs. 100 

Finding  the  right  balance  of  ships  to  combat  a  variety  of  threats  is  the  subject  of 

an  historical  look  at  the  mix  of  US  Navy  ships  by  Eric  Kimura  in  an  online  2005 

Proceedings  article.101  Kimura  cautions  against  an  aggressive  pursuit  of  a  small  ship 

centered  navy  and  uses  as  an  example  the  disastrous  performance  of  gunboats  in  the  War 
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of  1812  against  a  large  traditional  British  fleet. 

Balancing  the  fleet  and  constructing  ships  is  a  large  undertaking  which  does  not 
come  without  criticism.  The  New  York  Times  took  an  interest  in  the  US  Navy’s  approach 
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to  shipbuilding  in  April  2008.  A  very  critical  Philip  Taubman  explained  many  of  the 
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process  flaws  of  the  Navy’s  acquisition  strategy  have  led  to  large  costs  incurred  due  to 
change  orders  and  the  desire  to  use  a  civilian  ship  design  and  adapt  it  for  military  use. 104 
Additionally,  the  US  Navy’s  approach  to  acquisition  is  replete  with  inconsistent 
requirements  and  a  prevailing  attitude  of  allowing  the  prime  contractor  to  have  too  much 
control  over  their  programs. 105  Taubman  states  that  the  US  Navy  wanted  the  LCS 
capability  quickly  and  inexpensively.  The  fear  was  a  “David  and  Goliath”  phenomenon 
where  small  and  inexpensive  threats  could  inflict  significant  damage  on  the  fleet,  like  the 
USS  COLE  in  2000. 106  Taubman  takes  and  expresses  historical  pulse  of  the  US  Navy  in 

1  07 

its  disdain  for  small  combat  ships  as  any  substantial  component  of  a  fleet. 

The  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy,  Robert  O.  Work,  spoke  at  a  2012  National 
Defense  Industry  Association  gathering  where  he  offered  absolute  support  of  the  LCS 
program,  the  ship’s  capabilities  in  the  littorals,  and  by  extension  all  of  the  US  Navy 
policies  behind  the  effort.  He  stated  it  is  the  US  Navy’s  desire  to  fully  back  the  LCS 
program  due  to  its  cost  savings  and  strategic  value.  He  went  on  to  say  it  is  unrealistic  to 
envision  a  naval  strategy  where  “multi-billion  dollar  warships  ...  do  some  of  these 
engagement  activities  that  LCS  could  do.”109  The  Undersecretary  answered  many  of  the 

104Ibid. 
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Defense  Magazine,  http://www.nationaldefensemagazine.org/blog/Lists/Posts/ 
Post.aspx?ID+759(accessed  10  August  2012). 
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criticisms  of  the  LCS  program,  explaining  the  broader  operating  environment  envisioned 
for  the  ship,  vice  taking  the  vessel  as  a  stand-alone  capability  platform.  Through  this 
statement,  it  is  clear  that  the  opinion  of  senior  US  Navy  leadership  is  one  which  fully 
supports  the  current  shipbuilding  plan  and  its  ability  to  meet  CCDR’s  requirements  and  is 
in  line  with  US  Navy  and  national  strategy. 1 10 

How  the  US  Navy  employs  which  ships  it  chooses  to  build  is  the  subject  of 
Michael  Polidoro’s  Naval  Post  Graduate  thesis  exploring  the  alternative  uses  of  the  then 
current  inventory  of  small  combatant  naval  vessels,  Patrol,  Hydrofoil,  Missile  (PHM)  and 
PC  classes. 1 1 1  Polidoro  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  PC  class  ships  in  low  intensity 
operations  and  engagement  with  littoral  partners  during  a  period  of  shrinking  military 
budgets.  Although  this  thesis  is  a  case  for  a  particular  platfonn,  the  impetus  for  the 
thesis  in  the  first  place  shows  the  slow-to-change  nature  of  the  naval  service.  Following 
Operation  Earnest  Will  or  the  “Tanker  War”  of  the  late  1980s,  the  US  Navy  needed  a 
vessel  capable  of  escort  missions  at  a  lower  cost  than  blue  water  assets.  Simultaneously 
the  US  Navy  Special  Warfare  Command  was  searching  for  a  SEAL  support  vessel.  In 
1991  construction  began  on  the  PC  class  ship.  A  combination  of  several  design  initiatives 
it  was  intended  to  serve  many  purposes.  Special  Warfare  Command  soon  found  the  PC 
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class  did  not  meet  its  needs. 1 14  Instead,  the  US  Navy  used  the  PC  class  ships  in  various 
roles,  including  those  in  the  littoral  regions. 

Polidoro  offers  an  historical  perspective  on  the  culture  of  the  US  Navy  and  its 
approach  to  engaging  in  environments  of  a  small  and  confined  nature.  He  lays  out  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  US  Navy  towards  providing  capabilities,  which  could  operate  or 
control  littoral  environments,  either  through  coastal  vessels  or  greater  development  of 
amphibious  forces. 1 15  Polidoro  also  comments  on  a  roadblock  within  the  US  Navy  to 
providing  assets  to  operate  in  the  littoral  environment:  culture.  Major  acquisitions  are 
heavily  influenced  by  the  CNO,  and  he  in  turn  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  community 
from  which  he  spent  his  career.  Within  the  surface  community,  the  CG  and  DDG  is  the 
pinnacle  of  vessels.  Other  ships,  such  as  amphibious  vessels  or  “luxury”  vessels  are 
relegated  to  secondary  status.116 

Polidoro ’s  assertions  about  the  PC  class  of  vessel  did  not  stand  up  to  a  later  thesis 
from  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  by  Brian  Christiansen,  who  used  a  model  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  various  ship  designs  against  threats  derived  from  unclassified 
sources.  Four  types  of  vessels-LCS,  National  Security  Cutter,  Sea  Lance  and  PC-were 
placed  in  the  model  and  compared  against  a  representative  littoral  enemy  combatant  of 
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Chinese  origin,  the  Type  022  Houbei.  The  conclusion  was  that  no  present  US  ship 


design  is  ideal  for  missions  in  the  littoral  environment.119 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  LCS  platfonn  as  ideal  for  the  littoral  environment  is  Dan 
Schultz  of  Lockheed  Martin  who  argues  the  LCS  is  the  ideal  ship  type  to  meet  the 
strategic  and  naval  needs  of  the  United  States.  "  He  makes  his  statement  in  defense  of 
current  US  Navy  shipbuilding  policy  in  a  rebuttal  to  an  article  by  Lieutenant  James 
Rushton  published  in  Proceedings  Magazine  in  2008  which  advocates  for  the  US  Navy  to 
adopt  a  corvette  type  of  ship  common  among  other  navies  of  the  world  and  is  general  less 
expensive  than  the  current  LCS.  ~  The  Schultz  article  provides  an  opinion  from  a 
defense  contractor,  the  industry  which  is  supported  by  US  Navy  policy  and  shipbuilding 
efforts. 

The  preceding  overview  of  broad  national  and  naval  strategies  and  the  comments 
and  criticisms  thereof  have  established  an  historical  and  contextual  basis  for  analysis. 
Within  the  primary  question  are  specific  facets  which  will  now  be  explored  to  more  fully 
answer  the  primary  question  and  provide  the  depth  necessary  for  reaching  any 
conclusion. 
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Littoral  Environment 


The  littoral  environment  does  not  have  a  universal  definition  or  factors;  therefore 
civilian  entities,  the  military  and  other  groups  have  various  definitions.  For  the  military, 
what  makes  an  environment  important  is  what  it  contains  and  how  it  is  influenced.  The 
littorals  do  have  in  common  several  aspects  which  provide  the  basis  for  why  this 
environment  is  important  to  a  CCMD  and  to  the  US  Navy.  Naval  Warfare  Publication 
(NWP)  3-32  summarizes  the  importance  of  the  littorals  with  a  few  data  points:  almost  80 
percent  of  all  countries  border  the  sea,  roughly  95  percent  of  the  population  lives  within 

600  miles  of  the  sea  and  approximately  60  percent  of  politically  significant  cities  are 

122 

within  60  miles  of  the  coast. 

The  importance  of  the  littoral  regions  is  closely  related  to  the  fourth  secondary 
research  question  in  this  thesis,  that  of  economic  security  interests.  The  littorals  are  that 
space  between  open  ocean  and  land;  as  such  they  have  unique  topographical 
characteristics  such  as  beaches,  which  require  specialized  equipment  that  the  US  Navy 
has  currently  in  its  amphibious  fleet.  The  littorals  have  significant  population  factors  such 
as  density,  diversity  and  human  activity,  which  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  operations,  but  appear  to  be  harder  to  address  through  military  technology. 

In  2005  Gregory  Treverton  testified  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  Emerging  Threats.  He  placed  these 
threats  into  nine  categories:  communications  revolution,  economic  globalization,  other 
technological  revolutions,  revolution  in  military  affairs,  identity  politics  “us  versus 

“  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  US  Navy  Warfare  Publication,  Maritime 
Operations  at  the  Operational  Level  of  War,  NWP  3-32,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

2008,  1-4. 
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them”,  global  demographics,  environmental  concerns,  role  of  state  and  law,  and  US 
foreign  policy.  Of  these,  Treverton’s  analysis  indicates  that  economic  globalization, 
global  demographics,  environmental  concerns,  the  role  of  state  and  law  and  US  foreign 
policy  constitute  direct  linkages  between  US  policy  and  the  African  littoral  environment. 
The  flow  of  a  globalized  economy  will  positively  and  negatively  affect  the  US  as  this 
trade  may  create  a  further  divide  among  the  haves  and  have-nots,  thereby  creating 
tension. 124  Global  demographics  will  affect  the  US  through  migrations;  also  the  creation 
of  youth  bulges  in  developing  areas  and  overall  urbanization  of  the  world  could  change 
the  US’s  threat  environment.  Water  and  food  availability,  in  combination  with  other 
factors,  will  result  in  resource  competition  therefore  resulting  in  conflict.  Non-state 
actors  will  influence  the  US  and  African  littorals  as  these  are  areas  where  terrorist  and 
criminal  networks  and  Non-Governmental  Organizations  operate  in  close  proximity, 

127 

many  in  areas  with  little  to  no  sovereign  governments. 

The  concept  of  population  shifts  and  migration  to  urban  areas  having  a  direct 
effect  on  US  Navy  policy  may  not  be  obvious,  but  the  research  shows  a  great  deal  to 
indicate  its  importance.  Shifts  in  population  are  well  documented  in  the  United  Nation’s 
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Population  Division  statistics  archive.  Specifically  examined  were  those  items  related  to 
urbanization,  and  growth  of  the  developing  world  and  the  location  of  major  population 
centers.  ~  Adding  further  context  to  the  UN  data  is  the  Human  Developmental  Index. 
This  UN  index  measures  and  combines  life  expectancy,  education,  and  income  into  a 
single  score.  ~  The  higher  the  number,  the  more  developed  a  nation  is  as  a  whole. 

Related  to  urbanization,  the  United  Nations’  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Population  Division  released  its  2011  revision  to  the  World  Urbanization 
Prospects,  which  reports  on  the  trends  of  urbanization  throughout  the  world.  Analyzing 
this  data  will  allow  for  greater  understanding  of  the  trends  occurring  on  the  African 
continent.  The  report  states  that  urbanization  will  be  most  prominent  in  developing  areas 
of  the  world,  including  Africa.  The  move  towards  greater  urbanization  and  knowing 
that  most  urban  centers  are  located  near  the  coast  makes  demographic  shifts  an  issue  with 
which  the  US  Navy  will  have  to  contend  with  in  all  aspects  of  its  future  planning. 

These  shifts  have  implications  for  economic  opportunity.  Two  economists  from 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  published  “Seismic  Shifts:  The  Economic  Impact  of 
Demographic  Change,  An  Overview,”  is  a  summary  of  a  conference  hosted  by  the  bank 
to  explore  the  consequences  of  the  shift  in  population  growth  towards  the  developing 
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world.  ~  Within  the  report  are  data  related  to  the  potential  for  violence  when  population 
groups  collide,  growth  within  poor  nations  and  especially  cities  in  Africa,  where 

1  TT 

population  growth  is  occurring. 

Threats 

This  thesis  is  focused  on  threats  found  in  the  littoral  environment  surrounding  the 
African  continent;  however,  in  order  to  describe  these  threats,  a  broader  consideration  of 
what  is  a  threat  will  be  taken  to  fully  detennine  which  threats  exist  in  the  African  littoral 
environment. 

The  challenges  of  the  African  littoral  environment  are  not  limited  to  military 
issues.  The  impact  of  and  threats  presented  by  transnational  organized  crime  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  the  security  environment  of  the  African  littorals.  The  White  House’s 
Strategy  to  Combat  Transnational  Organized  Crime  discusses  the  global  threats,  but  also 
highlights  those  regions  especially  impacted  by  transnational  organized  crime. 134  Western 
Africa,  and  further  Guinea-Bissau,  are  both  mentioned  for  its  increase  in  drug  trafficking 
creating  a  complex  problem  for  the  security  of  the  affected  nations. 
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2013). 
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In  response  to  these  criminal  actions,  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  has  put  in 
place  a  West  Africa  Citizen  Security  Initiative  that  hopes  to  combat  transnational 
criminal  threats  in  the  region. 135  To  date,  this  organization  has  been  funded  at  the  $60M 
level.  The  goals  of  this  effort  are  to  combat  organized  crime  and  to  improve  security 
cooperation  and  address  socio-economic  issues.136 

Another  example  of  a  non-kinetic  or  non-military  threat  to  the  African  littorals 
comes  from  the  European  Union’s  Institute  for  Security  Studies,  which  published,  a 
report  on  the  coming  crisis  of  global  governance  entitled  “Global  Governance  2025:  At  a 
Critical  Juncture.”  Two  of  the  non-kinetic  threats  are  non-state  actors  and  population 
shifts,  which  cause  second  and  third  order  effects.  Relevant  to  this  thesis  is  the  opinion 
that  non-state  actors  will  exert  an  increasing  negative  influence  on  governments  and  the 

138 

states  targeted  by  these  non-state  actors  are  the  already  the  poorest  and  least  stable. 

The  report  emphasizes  population  shifts  to  more  unstable  areas  as  a  threat  for  several 
reasons,  but  one  which  affects  the  economics  of  a  broader  region  is  resource  scarcity. 
Further  exacerbating  this  strain  of  resources  will  be  a  relatively  young  and  unemployed 
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bulge  in  population.  Already  weak  institutions  in  developing  nations  will  have  a  hard 

1  TQ 

time  accommodating  this  influx  of  population. 

Identifying  the  problems  is  one  step  in  any  process  to  find  an  answer;  identifying 
potential  options  is  another.  In  2006,  Colonel  Thomas  Dempsey,  the  Director  of  African 
Studies  at  the  US  Anny  War  College,  wrote  “Counterterrorism  in  African  Failed  States: 
Challenges  and  Potential  Solutions.”140  His  work  explores  the  complex  causes  of 
terrorism  in  Africa,  such  as  economics,  population,  poor  governance,  etc.  Dempsey  puts 
forth  four  broad  options  currently  open  to  US  forces:  direct  military  action,  security 
assistance,  legal  approaches,  and  finally  broad  efforts,  which  address  the  undercurrents  of 

141 

terrorism. 

William  S.  Lind,  writing  for  a  World  Security  Institute’s  Center  for  Defense 
Infonnation  publication  titled  “America’s  Defense  Meltdown:  Pentagon  Reform  for 
President  Obama  and  the  new  Congress,”  is  critical  of  a  wide  variety  of  topics  related  to 
the  US  Navy.  Of  note  are  his  views  on  the  worldwide  threats  faced  by  the  US  Navy 
and  the  environments  in  which  the  US  Navy  will  face  these  threats.  Lind  refers  to  the 
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type  of  conflict  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  as  fourth  generation  war  or  4GW. 143  In 
this  type  of  warfare,  the  threat  comes  from  areas  of  failing  or  failed  states  or  from  non¬ 
state  actors  working  outside  of  any  type  of  government  control.  When  these  threat  areas 
are  combined  with  the  littoral  region,  Lind  finds  that  the  role  of  the  US  Navy  becomes 
one  of  a  coastal  and  inland  navy,  able  to  control  territory  and  limit  the  spread  of  the 
threat. 144 

Lind  goes  on  to  say  that  the  current  alignment  of  US  forces  is  designed  to  destroy 
a  state  and  its  military  power.  When  and  if  that  happens,  the  resulting  lawless  region  will 
require  controlling  forces  in  some  fonn.  He  points  to  Iraq  as  the  example  of  how  this 
strategy  plays  out. 145  The  results,  as  he  sees  them,  are  an  area  left  with  little  control  and 
little  infrastructure.  The  waterways  of  an  area  are  then  thrust  back  into  prominence  for 
trade,  travel  and  military  action. 146  The  US  Navy  should  be  able  to  control  these  areas 
after  a  conflict,  and  before  and  during  lower  level  operations.  The  environment  of  the 
littorals  is  “qualitatively  different  from  naval  warfare  in  blue  water”  in  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  civilian  ships,  boats  and  aircraft  operating  in  the  same  space  as  military 
forces. 147 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  surface  navy  officer,  Lieutenant  Erich  Schaller  of  the 
Naval  War  College  discussed  the  threats  to  naval  surface  forces  in  the  littoral  regions  of 
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the  world  from  three  specific  threat  options  to  achieve  an  anti-access  objective:  mines, 
anti-ship  cruise  missiles  and  diesel-electric  submarines.  These  three  threat  areas 
represent  the  three  most  dangerous  and  most  available  types  of  weapons.  Looking  at 
these  threats  in  the  littoral  develops  the  strategy  of  anti-access  campaigns  against  any 
major  naval  power.  The  relatively  low  cost  means  any  nation,  or  even  non-state  actor,  has 
the  means  to  acquire  these  weapons  and  employ  them  in  whatever  manner  they  may 
choose. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Daniel  Uhls  supports  the  concept  of  using  a  greater 
quantity  of  smaller  vessels  in  his  2002  thesis  from  the  US  Army’s  Command  and  General 
Staff  College. 149  He  states  the  US  Navy  is  very  focused  on  Cold  War  concepts  and 
shipbuilding  strategies,  which  are  not  applicable  to  current  threats  in  the  littoral 
environment. 150 

Threats  in  the  maritime  environment  span  a  large  spectrum  of  sophistication  and 
employment  methods.  The  littorals  are  addressed  in  non-specific  terms  stating  that  threats 
in  these  areas  arise  from  both  state  and  non-state  actors.  Portions  of  the  world  with  weak 
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governments  and  law  enforcement  are  prime  areas  from  which  threats  arise. 151  In 
response  to  this  broad  area  of  threats,  the  US  Navy  established  NECC  in  January  2006  to: 


Organize,  man,  train,  equip,  and  sustain  NECC  forces  to  execute  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  missions  across  the  spectrum 
of  joint,  combined,  and  multinational  operations  in  the  near-coast,  inshore, 
and  riverine  environments  to  include  confronting  irregular  challenges  and 
other  shaping  missions  that  secure  strategic  access  and  global  freedom  of 
action. 152 


USAFRICOM’s  Engagements 

Narrowing  the  focus  of  the  thesis  to  primarily  the  African  continent  yields  a 
sizeable  amount  of  work,  focusing  on  the  Horn  of  Africa  region.  Although  not  the  focus 
of  this  thesis,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  body  of  work  associated  with  the  African 
continent.  The  neighboring  vital  shipping  lanes  have  encouraged  a  modem  day  revival  of 
piracy  for  ransom. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  wrote  in  Piracy  off  the  Horn  of  Africa  about 
the  reemergence  of  piracy  and  the  threats  imposed  by  this  development.  The  US 
Anny’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  published  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
nations  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  region,  their  capabilities  and  each  nation’s  challenges. 154 
Through  this  document,  a  broad  understanding  of  motivations  in  the  region  can  be 
obtained  and  used  to  contextualize  US  policy  statements  and  actions.  The  threats 
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discussed  many  times  point  to  a  naval  answer  or  at  least  an  area  of  naval  interest  in 
containing  emerging  threats. 

General  Carter  Ham,  then  USAFRICOM’s  Commander,  testified  before  the 
House  Anned  Services  Committee  in  February  2012  and  in  March  2013  on  his  area  of 
responsibility. 155  Of  note  were  the  many  partnering  activities  that  USAFRICOM  engages 
in  with  various  nations  of  Africa  and  other  allies  in  African  waters,  including  the  US 
Navy’s  APS.  Also  of  note  were  the  threats  identified  by  GEN  Ham.  Overall,  14  of  the 
world’s  20  failed  states  are  in  Africa.  The  continent  also  includes  several  areas  of  al- 
Qaida  activity  and  many  ungoverned  or  under  governed  regions. 156 

The  Commander,  Naval  Forces  Europe-Africa,  is  responsible  for  providing 
USAFRICOM  the  means  by  which  to  execute  the  CCDR’s  policies.  One  of  the  largest 
programs  under  which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  Africa  Partnership  Station  (APS), 
which  is  not  a  ship,  or  a  station,  but  rather  a  concept  under  which  various  activities  take 
place.  The  goals  of  this  effort  support  those  overall  goals  of  USAFRICOM  through 
focusing  on  the  maritime  environment  in  cooperation  and  at  the  invitation  of  partner 


155General  Carter  Ham,  US  Army,  Posture  Statement  ofU.S.  Africa  Command 
before  the  House  Anned  Services  Committee,  1 12th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  February  29,  2012; 
Ham,  Posture  Statement  ofU.S.  Africa  Command,  1 13  th  Cong. 
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nations.  Feedback  from  the  APS  program  is  mostly  positive  and  the  effort  appears  to  be 

1  SR 

responding  to  partner  requests  in  its  efforts  to  continue  to  build  capacity. 

The  Honorable  Michael  W.  Coulter,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political-Military  Affairs,  wrote  in  the  US  Naval  Institute’s  Proceedings  magazine  in 
2007  about  the  partnership  of  the  US  Navy  and  the  Department  of  State. 159  Mr.  Coulter’s 
main  emphasis  is  the  benefit  of  DoS  and  US  Navy  cooperation  is  the  building  of 
relationships  and  capacity  of  partner  nations.  Africa  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
connection  with  partnership  efforts  including  the  Global  Fleet  Station,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
Maritime  Security  Initiative.160 

From  exercises  and  other  engagement  activities  of  USAFRICOM,  one  can 
develop  a  general  idea  of  how  the  CCDR  is  approaching  the  littoral  regions  of  Africa.  A 
great  incentive  for  this  focus  is  current  and  potential  economic  impact  of  the  littoral 
region  on  the  US. 

Economics 

In  a  persuasive  piece  by  the  Africa  Growth  initiative  at  Brookings  the  authors 
mentioned  the  Economist  magazine  referring  to  Africa  as  hopeless  in  2000.  By  2013  the 
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sentiment  was  changed  to  positive  tenns  such  as  rising,  emerging  and  hopeful.161 
However,  attempting  to  analyze  the  entirety  of  economic  ties  between  the  US  and  the 
African  continent  would  be  a  daunting  research  project  on  its  own.  As  such,  the  research 
to  support  this  question  shall  focus  on  those  factors  that  could  relate  to  the  US  Navy  and 
will  only  go  as  deep  as  necessary  to  ensure  there  are  indeed  ties  and  other  factors  which 
are  worth  protecting. 

Covering  a  variety  of  economic  and  security  issues,  the  Brookings  Institute 
released  Top  Five  Reasons  Why  Africa  Should  Be  a  Priority  for  the  United  States  in  2013. 
Topics  range  from  the  development  of  Africa  as  a  major  consumer  market,  with  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  containing  six  of  the  fastest  growing  economies,  to  the  advancement  of 
peace  and  security  engagement  efforts,  to  Africa  as  an  additional  source  of  energy 
resources.  “  These  brief  pieces  bring  a  view  of  the  integrated  efforts  of  the  US  and  the 
economic  impact  Africa  can  have  on  the  US  economy. 

Adding  some  select  numerical  values  to  the  assertions  of  Africa’s  economic 
impact,  the  US  Census  Bureau  maintains  several  pieces  of  data  related  to  US  trade 
numbers  with  various  regions  and  nations.  This  quantitative  data  establishes  the 
relative  context  of  economic  factors. 


161Banks,  et  al,  “Top  Five  Reasons  Why  Africa  Should  be  a  Priority  for  the  United 
States,”  1. 
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Nigeria  holds  a  special  place  in  Africa  due  to  its  large  population,  immense 
natural  resources  (oil,  coal,  gems,  and  other  minerals)  and  its  chronic  security  and 
governance  issues.  An  understanding  of  Nigeria’s  economic  tribulation  allows  for  a  more 
concrete  understanding  of  how  policies  of  the  US  Navy  and  USAFRICOM  affect  those  in 
the  African  littorals.  The  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  issued  a  special  report  in  June 
2011  calling  attention  to  the  conflict  in  the  Niger  Delta. 164  Of  interest  to  the  US  are  the 
oil  exports  emanating  from  that  region  and  the  instability  of  the  government.  This  area  is 
of  interest  to  the  US  Navy  because  river  networks  and  harbors  provide  areas  for 
extremists  to  operate  dominate  the  region  and  recent  conflicts  have  stopped  around 
500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  flowing  out  of  the  country. 165  As  the  oil  exports  move 
by  water,  the  US  Navy  is  a  natural  partner  in  any  solution;  however,  this  report  focused 
on  private  and  government  investments  in  institutions.  The  report  addresses  the  continued 
threat  to  stability  caused  by  the  poor  security  situation,  lackadaisical  rule  of  law,  and 
generally  poor  governance. 166  The  lack  of  government  in  the  delta  region  is  of  concern  as 
this  lawlessness  not  only  creates  the  conditions  for  a  humanitarian  crisis,  but  also  allows 
terrorist  and  criminal  groups  to  operate  more  freely,  and  thereby  create  risk. 

Nigeria  offers  a  window  to  the  issues  which  much  of  Africa  must  deal  with.  The 
Air  University  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  issued  an  occasional  paper  series  on  Africa  in 
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2011,  which  looked  at  the  Nigeria  of  2030  as  a  case  study.  To  forecast  into  the  future, 
the  authors  conducted  significant  analysis  of  current  issues:  population  pressures, 
economic  security,  military  cooperation  and  governance.  Extrapolating  the  relevant 
issues  to  the  greater  region  and  US  Navy,  the  authors  provide  a  wealth  of  information 
which  underpins  the  economic  pressures  of  the  rest  of  the  region  and  legitimizes  the 
involvement  of  outside  actors,  specifically  the  US  Navy. 

Within  this  one  country  example,  the  US  and  the  US  Navy  have  obvious 
compelling  interests  in  security,  governance  and  economic  development.  The  ability  to 
diversify  the  supply  of  oil  alone  provides  sufficient  reasoning  for  US  involvement,  as  it  is 
in  the  history  of  the  US  to  protect  its  vital  oil  interests  with  military  force,  as 
demonstrated  in  Operation  Earnest  Will,  also  known  as  the  “Tanker  Wars”  of  the  late 
1980s.169 

Not  every  economic  indicator  has  an  obvious  correlation  to  the  US  without 
layering  in  a  consideration  of  other  factors  during  analysis.  An  example  of  a  hidden 
correlation  was  documented  by  the  African  Development  Rank  in  a  201 1  brief  entitled 
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“The  impact  of  the  US  credit  rating  downgrade  and  European  debt  crisis  on  Africa.” 
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The  report  documents  the  impact  of  the  2008-2009  financial  crisis  and  debt  crisis  on 
African  nations.  A  one  percent  Gross  Domestic  Product  drop  in  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  nations  would  result  in  a  corresponding  ten 
percent  reduction  in  African  export  earnings.  The  brief  concluded  that  given  the  state 
of  most  African  governments,  their  ability  to  adapt  to  negative  economic  factors  was  very 
limited  and  would  thereby  increase  the  risk  to  the  banking  industry  as  it  attempted  to 
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continue  business  operations. 

This  literature  review  has  covered  a  wide  array  of  topics  relevant  to  the  research 
questions.  From  broad-reaching  national  and  departmental  strategies  to  very  specific 
studies  and  analysis  of  shipbuilding  costs  and  benefits,  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  having  a  strong,  global  navy  is  firmly  established  in  practice  and  tradition.  The 
nature  of  the  research  questions  does  not  limit  its  consideration  to  US  Navy  or 
USAFRICOM  policy  statements,  but  instead  invites  other  points  of  view  and  sources  to 
consider.  The  next  chapter  will  present  the  methodology  of  the  thesis.  The  methodology 
to  analyze  all  of  these  pieces  into  a  coherent  answer  begins  with  a  systematic  analysis, 
which  takes  into  account  the  sometimes  subjective  nature  of  the  research  questions. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Since  9-11  the  mind  set  is  totally  different.  We  need  to  deploy,  we  need  to  live 
overseas,  we  need  to  be  engaged.  We  can’t  just  sit  at  home  and  tuck  our  tails  in 
and  hide.173 

—  Rear  Adm.  James  Kelly 

This  thesis  evaluated  the  stated  and  implied  policy  objectives  of  the  US  Navy  as 
they  pertain  to  the  African  littoral  regions  in  support  of  USAFRICOM.  Within  the  study 
are  the  linkages  to  US  national  objectives  which  will  provide  a  holistic  view  of  what  the 
US  government  values.  The  study  focused  on  the  policies  of  the  US  Navy,  the  activities 
of  USAFRICOM,  and  what  the  US  Navy  is  doing  to  support  those  activities.  For  each 
research  question  there  was  an  aspect  of  subjectivity,  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
evaluation.  The  documents  under  review  contain  statements,  intentions,  strategies  and 
figures.  All  of  these  data  points  are  potentially  subjective  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
Attempting  to  pull  objective  data  from  these  sources  will  provide  quantitative  data,  but 
absent  the  model  required  to  provide  qualitative  results. 

To  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  African  littoral  region,  the  secondary 
research  questions  work  to  support  the  primary  research  question  and  form  its  foundation 
for  legitimacy.  Simply  assuming  away  certain  points,  such  as  the  economic  reasons  for 
involvement  with  Africa,  would  not  serve  to  strengthen  the  argument,  but  only  weaken 
any  conclusions  found  due  to  a  lack  of  foundational  understanding.  The  secondary 
questions  provide  much  of  the  context  and  broad  tenor  that  is  required  in  order  to  analyze 
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a  subjective  issue  with  many  potentially  biased,  or  at  least  open-ended  pieces  of 
documentation.  Using  primary  and  secondary  sources,  an  analysis  of  the  national 
objectives  for  the  United  States  and  the  US  Navy  was  conducted  to  establish  the  linkage 
between  the  documents  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  littorals.  Further  refinement  of 
that  analysis  will  focus  on  the  littoral  regions  of  Africa.  The  needs  of  USAFRICOM  will 
be  derived  to  establish  a  demand  signal.  Next  will  be  an  analysis  of  documents  relating  to 
the  positions  that  the  US  Navy  is  taking  on  providing  what  USAFRICOM  needs  to 
complete  its  mission.  Balancing  this  analysis  throughout  will  be  consideration  of 
criticism  leveled  against  the  US  Navy’s  programs  and  responses  to  the  environment  and 
strategic  objectives  explored. 

Do  United  States  Navy  policies  on  littoral  environments  indicate 
sufficient  support  to  USAFRICOM? 

To  answer  this  question  the  secondary  research  questions  provide  the  foundation 
for  asking  the  question  in  the  first  place.  The  questions  imply  the  US  Navy  has  policies 
regarding  the  littoral  environment,  and  specifically  policies  related  or  applicable  to 
USAFRICOM.  To  test  this  assertion  this  paper  examined  a  significant  volume  of 
material,  which  provided  or  represented  an  accurate  framing  of  the  position  of  the  US 
Navy  on  its  relative  value  of  the  littoral  environment.  Within  the  question  were  nuances 
to  what  is  stated  and  what  was  implied  in  US  Navy  policies  as  they  relate  to  Africa  and 
USAFRICOM.  The  prominence  and  amount  of  sections  regarding  littoral  environments 
and  of  Africa  in  US  Navy  policy  established  the  sufficiency  of  the  policy  commitment  to 
USAFRICOM.  The  verbiage  about  the  littorals  and  Africa  established  the  relative 
importance  of  the  environment  and  the  continent.  This  thesis  did  not  focus  on  tables  of 
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data,  but  rather  a  qualitative  analysis  of  documentation  which  will  foster  a  holistic 
interpretation  of  the  information  presented.  References  to  how  Africa  is  and  is  not 
accounted  for  in  policy  help  to  paint  the  picture  of  where  the  US  will  seek  to  implement 
its  strategic  goals  through  the  US  Navy  in  the  USAFRICOM  area  of  responsibility. 

Detennining  the  subjective  assessment  of  sufficient  requires  consideration  of 
what  is  included  and  excluded  in  policy.  The  risk  of  presenting  an  overly  biased  analysis 
will  be  mitigated  by  following  the  progression  of  US  Navy  policy  from  one  level  to  the 
next,  the  prominence  of  the  littorals  and  other  works  related  to  the  littorals  and 
correlating  those  policies  with  concrete  steps  taken  by  the  US  Navy  through  shipbuilding 
and  organizational  changes.  Thereby,  sufficiency  can  be  determined.  Intentions  of  the 
CCDRs  are  expressed  through  the  Theater  Engagement  Strategy.  Owing  to  its 
classification,  other  avenues  must  be  explored  to  attempt  to  draw  out  what  the  demands 
on  the  US  Navy  are,  and  if  the  US  Navy  is  meeting  the  demands  of  USAFRICOM. 
Adding  to  what  demands  the  CCDR  places  on  the  US  Navy  is  the  potential  for  a  CCDR 
to  not  ask  for  a  capability  known  not  to  exist  in  a  service,  thereby  creating  no  demand  for 
a  service  to  fill. 

Economic  transactions,  number  of  vessels  transiting  African  coastal  areas  and 
sea-lanes,  or  the  number  of  engagements  by  the  US  Navy  with  African  nations  could 
begin  to  objectively  measure  sufficiency  through  metrics.  Yet  these  metrics  could  provide 
one  type  of  answer,  yet  they  would  not  provide  a  contextually  relevant  answer  to  the 
question.  Rather  these  could  only  partially  support  a  conclusion  of  relationships. 

The  secondary  research  questions  serve  two  purposes.  First,  to  directly  contribute 
information  that  supports  the  primary  research  question.  Second,  to  provide  the 
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contextual  basis  and  importance  relative  to  the  primary  research  question,  thereby 
supporting  the  question  as  a  necessity. 

What  makes  the  littoral  environment  important? 

Answering  this  question  is  not  as  simple  as  looking  up  the  term  littoral  in  the 
nearest  dictionary.  Depending  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  author,  the  littoral  environment 
can  vary  vastly  and  therefore  can  change  what  makes  the  littoral  important. 

The  research  seeks  to  move  beyond  accepting  the  statements  of  the  US  Navy  of 
what  constitutes  the  littoral  environment  and  that  the  littoral  environment  is  important,  as 
bias  is  inherent  in  a  single  viewpoint.  A  wide  range  of  non-naval  factors  exists,  which 
contribute  to  the  importance  of  the  littoral  regions.  The  research  will  evaluate  the  depth 
of  the  US  Navy’s  statements  on  the  littorals  for  consideration  of  other  factors  beyond 
terrain.  Such  as  population  factors,  economic  potential,  resources  and  human  activity. 

The  research  will  also  examine  sources  outside  of  the  US  government,  which  address 
these  other  factors,  which  may  or  may  not  substantiate  the  importance  of  the  littoral 
regions  to  the  US,  the  US  Navy  and  to  USAFRICOM. 

To  appreciate  the  complex  web  which  makes  up  our  current  way  of  life, 

government  structure  and  economies,  one  must  take  into  account  the  effect  the  world’s 

population  has  on  the  basic  structures  of  human  existence.  Continuing  migration  of  the 

world’s  population  and  the  demographic  make  up  the  population  in  littoral  areas  can  have 

a  profound  influence  on  the  resource  needs  of  those  same  areas.  The  African  littorals  are 

one  broad  area  where  the  age  and  location  of  the  population  will  have  such  a  profound 

effect  to  the  way  of  life,  government,  and  economics.  Taken  as  a  whole,  understanding 

the  movement  of  people  in  Africa  could  allow  USAFRICOM  and  the  US  Navy  to  have  a 
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greater  understanding  of  what  engagement  needs  are  currently  required,  and  those  in  the 
future. 


What  are  the  threats  in  the  African  littoral  environment? 

Considering  why  the  littoral  environment  has  any  applicability  to  a  naval  force 
depends  upon  the  threat  level  of  the  environment.  Threats  in  the  littoral  environment  will 
be  defined  by  analyzing  threats  mentioned  in  works  beyond  US  government  sources.  Due 
to  the  classification  of  certain  documents,  detailed  discussions  of  specific  naval  threats 
are  mostly  avoided,  and  mentioned  in  general  terms.  Littoral  threats  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  diesel  submarines,  mines  and  cruise  missiles.  Other  threats  include  transnational 
criminal  networks,  piracy,  hand-held  weapons  from  shore  or  from  small  boats,  maritime 
congestion,  resource  scarcity,  and  radicalization.  An  examination  of  documents,  which 
address  the  wide  range  of  threats  during  engagement  operations  including  but  not  solely 
focused  on  the  active  kinetic  threats  of  a  major  military  operation,  will  provide  a  threat 
analysis  of  the  African  littoral  environment.  How  these  threats  affect  the  US  Navy  will  be 
based  on  the  combination  of  the  factors  which  will  uncover  the  true  extent  of  a  given 
threat. 


Do  USAFRICOM’s  stated  engagement  policies  focus  on 
littoral  environments? 

Gaining  an  understanding  of  and  analyzing  USAFRICOM’s  engagement  policy 
will  facilitate  an  understanding  of  how  the  US  Navy  is  required  to  assist  in  meeting 
CCDR  goals.  The  littoral  perspective  is  gained  through  a  more  nuanced  reading  of  the 
policies,  as  most  focus  on  nations,  or  functions  that  a  nation  should  perform.  Examples  of 
USAFRICOM  engagement  policies  developed  in  coordination  with  the  US  Navy  and 
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other  agencies  will  serve  to  provide  current  examples  of  activities.  Using  these  examples 
the  policies  of  engagement,  the  focus  on  the  littorals  will  be  detennined  from  the  nature 
of  the  engagement  as  assessed  by  the  author.  How  USAFRICOM  goes  about  enacting  its 
policies  is  just  as  important  as  the  policies  themselves.  There  exist  some  critics  of  the 
USAFRICOM  concept  and  what  it  was  truly  created  to  accomplish.  Reviewing  some  of 
the  material  and  providing  an  alternative  viewpoint  on  USAFRICOM ’s  overall  operation 
will  contextualize  the  efforts  of  USAFRICOM. 

Are  there  compelling  economic  reasons  for  the  US  Navy  to 
focus  on  Africa? 

Exploring  the  economic  ties  between  the  US  and  Africa  will  allow  for  an  analysis 
of  compelling  economic  reasons  for  the  US  Navy  to  focus  any  of  its  efforts  on  Africa. 
Economic  data  will  be  augmented  with  contextual  research  which  will  explore  the 
position  Africa  has  to  US  economic  interest,  and  if  the  actions  or  inactions  of  the  US 
Navy  and  USAFRICOM  demonstrate  a  basis  for  increased  naval  focus  on  Africa. 
Analyzing  the  data  for  a  value  of  African  economic  ties  will  establish  a  basis  of  an 
economic  factor  in  the  US  Navy’s  support  to  USAFRICOM.  Further  analysis  will 
identify  the  nature  of  what  is  provided  establishes  economic  reasoning  for  the  US  Navy 
to  focus  on  Africa.  Considering  deeper  issues  beyond  ledgers  will  ensure  any  discussion 
on  economics  takes  into  account  stability,  government  practices,  area  threats,  future 
potential,  and  population  trends,  which  affect  economic  development  or  sustainment.  As 
with  the  entire  thesis,  discerning  the  impact  of  associations  and  what  is  not  said  may  be 
subjective;  however  a  reasonable  person  should  not  discount  these  connections  lightly. 
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Each  question  will  be  considered  individually  and  as  part  of  the  primary  research 
question.  Working  through  the  primary  and  secondary  research  questions  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  areas  of  crossover  in  material.  Making  the  necessary  connection 
between  research  areas  and  synthesizing  them  into  a  complete  picture  though  the  analysis 
chapter  should  reveal  a  more  complete  answer  to  the  primary  research  question. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 

We  are  moving  out  in  the  green  and  brown  water  areas  and  because  many 
operations  are  looking  as  an  extension  of  what  we  talked  about  in  the  last  few 
years  in  tenns  of  the  littoral,  many  operations  are  focused  in  the  shallows. 174 

—  Unattributed 

Taking  the  stated  methodology  and  using  it  to  analyze  a  mostly  subjective  series 
of  issues  is  a  risk,  yet  one  the  author  is  willing  to  take  to  further  the  discussion  of  a 
marginalized  area  of  naval  policy.  The  author’s  position  on  this  subject  has  been  shaped 
by  the  policies  reviewed,  by  other  analysis  of  policy,  and  by  data  found  outside  US 
government  sources.  This  wide  field  of  input  allows  for  a  more  complete  contextual 
understanding  of  the  factors,  which  affect  US  Navy  policy,  and  therefore  provides  the 
necessary  information  to  answer  the  questions.  To  answer  the  primary  research  question, 
the  secondary  questions  are  first  considered  to  answer  background  issues  and  ensure  the 
proper  context  is  established  for  the  primary  question.  Although  they  appear  distinct,  the 
secondary  questions  have  many  linkages,  which  make  separate  analysis  a  challenge;  yet 
together  the  secondary  questions  further  the  more  complete  answer  of  the  primary 
question. 

Navy  Commander  Michael  Hutchens  analyzed  US  Navy  strategy  over  the  last  40 
years  and  he  brought  out  what  he  sees  as  the  four  mainstay  missions  of  the  US  Navy:  Sea 


174Remarks  at  the  NDIA  Expeditionary  Warfare  Conference,  Panama  City,  FL,  26 
October  2005,  http://www. navy.mil/navydata/leadership/quotes. asp?q=l  l&c=6  (accessed 
4  February  2013). 
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Control,  Power  Projection,  Presence  and  Deterrence.  In  one  fonn  or  another,  these 
missions  have  remained  constant  throughout  the  time  period  examined  by  Hutchens.  Two 
notable  additions  happened  in  2007  when  Maritime  Security  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance-Disaster  Response  were  also  included.  In  2010 ’s  Naval  Operations 

Concept,  the  two  new  missions  have  risen  to  the  second  and  third  spots  on  the  overall 
list. 177  Through  these  mainstay  missions  the  US  Navy  must  support  national  strategic 
objectives  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  CCDRs.  Working  through  each  question  will  answer 
if  the  policies  of  the  US  Navy  do  support  USAFRICOM  in  the  littorals,  and  if  that 
support  is  sufficient. 

Are  there  compelling  economic  reasons  for  the 
US  Navy  to  focus  on  Africa? 

Economic  security  issues  reach  beyond  balance  sheet  calculations  and  enter  into 
the  murky  world  of  multiple  influences.  What  any  military  force  can  provide  to  the 
economy  of  a  nation  is  in  itself  multifaceted.  There  is  the  direct  influx  of  money  due  to 
US  service  personnel  being  in  the  area  and  requiring  support  or  spending  personal 
money.  There  is  the  secondary  effect  of  improving  the  security  situation,  which  provides 
a  more  stable  market  for  economic  activity  to  take  place.  Then  the  most  significant 
engagement  payoff  is  the  improvement  in  the  security  situation  to  the  local  or  national 
government  stemming  from  the  official  activities  of  the  US  military  force.  Paramount  to 
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Hutchens,  “Towards  a  Balanced  Fleet:  Options  for  a  21st  Century  Navy,”  9. 
176Ibid. 

177US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  vii. 
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economic-security  considerations  for  Africa  is  the  level  of  trade  with  the  US,  and  what  is 
the  future  potential  of  more  trade  in  quantity  and  variety. 

Although  numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  economics,  they  do  help  in 
contextualizing  the  relative  importance  of  the  issue.  As  of  January  2013,  the  US  exported 
$2,461.2M  to  Africa,  and  imported  $5,096. 1M. 178  Compare  this  to  Asia  where  the  figures 
are  $37,508. 1M  exported  and  $80,652. 5M  imported. 179  Simply  by  looking  at  a  few 
figures  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  Africa  is  eighteen  times  less  important  to  US 
economic  interests  than  Asia.  What  the  numbers  do  not  show  is  the  potential  for  growth 
in  raw  numbers  and  in  importance  based  on  other  factors,  such  as  population  factors, 
which  will  make  the  African  littorals  even  more  important  for  economics  and  security  in 
the  near  future,  and  therefore  an  area  of  greater  focus  for  USAFRIOM  as  it  seeks  to  fulfill 
US  policy  objective. 

One  of  the  single  greatest  complexities  of  the  African  littorals  is  people;  more 
specifically  the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  and  their  respective  ages.  The  youth 
bulge  issue  discussed  in  the  Nigeria  case  study  from  the  US  Air  War  College  is  the  issue 
that  has  the  greatest  secondary  effects  on  the  littorals  and  economies  of  Africa  and  the 
US. 180  The  excess  population  of  young,  military  age  persons  directly  affects  the  security 
situation  of  a  nation  or  a  region  where  there  are  limited  employment  opportunities  and 
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US  Department  of  Commerce,  US  Census  Bureau,  “Trade  in  Goods  with 
Africa,”  http://www.census.gov/foreign-trade/balance/c0013.html  (accessed  27  March 
2013). 
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US  Department  of  Commerce,  US  Census  Bureau,  “Trade  in  Goods  with  Asia,” 
http://www.census.gov/foreign-trade/balance/c0016.html  (accessed  27  March  2013). 

180Kinnan  et  ah,  “Failed  State  2030.” 
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food  staple  scarcities,  such  as  exist  in  Nigeria  by  creating  a  willing  pool  of  people 

1  O  1 

susceptible  to  radicalization  or  criminalization.  Keeping  the  youth  bulge  employed, 
fed,  housed  and  away  from  radicalization  in  Nigeria,  and  other  African  states,  has  a  direct 
impact  on  regional  security  and  has  the  potential  to  contribute  to  violent  extremist  groups 
or  criminal  enterprises.  "  The  authors  of  the  brief  theorize  that  violent  and  criminal 
groups  will  recruit  the  increasing  urbanized  youth  bulge.  The  author  assessed  that  this 
increase  will  only  serve  to  threaten  economic  development  in  the  area  and  consequently 
contribute  to  the  weakness  of  government  institutions. 

Africa’s  potential  to  have  great  economic  influence  is  based  upon  its  rich 
resources,  strategic  location  between  the  large  economies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  its 
large,  and  its  young  population.  Holding  Africa  back  is  its  lack  of  overall  infrastructure 
development,  poor  governance  and  low  human  development.  Seen  as  a  whole,  these 
factors  clearly  point  to  a  need  for  engagement,  which  will  foster  good  governance  and 
stewardship  of  the  environment.  The  key  to  all  of  this  influence  is  the  littoral 
environment,  which  provides  the  location  for  the  growing  urban  population  and  the 
physical  locations  for  the  trade,  which  in  turn  will  increase  the  Africa’s  influence. 
Whether  the  engagement  is  from  the  US  Navy  or  other  nations  may  be  irrelevant  to  a 
given  nation  in  Africa  seeking  assistance  or  trading  partners.  The  US  Navy  has  increased 
its  activity  in  the  area  in  response  to  several  factors,  but  nonetheless,  there  has  been  an 
increase,  which  can  have  more  than  one  effect.  USAFRICOM  has  taken  note  of  the 

181Ibid„  82. 

182Ibid„  25-26. 

183Ibid„  78. 
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significance  of  Africa  on  the  US  and  world  economy,  citing  it  as  an  area  of  growing 
importance  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 184 

Based  on  the  evidence  thus  far,  preserving  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  maintain  its 
economic  viability  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  promoting  stability  in  any  nation. 

1 85 

Eighty  percent  of  the  world’s  gross  domestic  products  are  generated  from  urban  areas. 
The  data  would  indicate  that  a  focus  on  programs  designed  to  directly  stabilize  urban 
areas,  most  located  near  the  coasts,  would  have  the  greatest  pay-off  as  those  investments 
would  then  reduce  the  impact  of  the  youth  bulge  on  economic  and  security  matters. 

Supporting  this  line  of  thinking  are  the  US  Navy’s  actions  in  2005,  including 
maritime  patrols  around  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  improve  the  security  situation  and  in  order 
to  implementation  of  a  10  year  initiative  called  Gulf  of  Guinea  Guard.  This  effort  is 
envisioned  to  eventually  include  other  gulf  nations  and  US  allies.  By  this  and  other 
deployments  of  US  Naval  forces  in  2006,  and  2007  it  is  clear  in  the  authors’  view  that  the 
US  Navy  is  satisfying  national  and  CCMD  objectives  through  its  deployment  of  forces  to 
secure  vital  littoral  areas  of  Africa. 

The  engagement  of  the  US  Navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  had  a  clear  economic 
impact.  Other  engagements  have  other  objectives;  to  analyze  the  engagements  of  US 
forces  in  Africa  are  a  host  of  other  activities  which  can  provide  insight  into  what  and  how 
USAFRICOM  is  engaging  with  its  partners  to  achieve  its  goals. 
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Ham,  Posture  Statement  ofU.S.  Africa  Command,  1 13th  Cong.,  5. 
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Do  USAFRICOM’s  stated  engagement  policies  focus  on 
littoral  environments? 


Owing  to  the  classified  nature  of  theater  engagement  strategies,  delineating 
engagement  policies  was  accomplished  through  analyzing  other  documents  and  activities 
of  USAFRICOM.  Through  this  review,  and  staying  mindful  of  the  broader  implications 
of  each  action,  a  picture  of  the  engagement  strategy  towards  the  littorals  can  be  derived. 
Those  activities  which  directly  engaged  African  navies  are  the  most  direct  fonn  of 
engagement,  followed  closely  by  those  activities  which  seek  to  build  general  government 
institution  capacity. 

Each  year  the  commander  of  USAFRICOM  presents  to  Congress  the  command’s 
posture  statement.  The  most  recent  statement  places  countering  terrorism  as  the  DoD’s 
highest  priority  mission  in  Africa. 187  USAFRICOM  focuses  on  five  functional  areas: 
countering  violent  extremist  organizations;  strengthening  maritime  security  and 
countering  illicit  trafficking;  strengthening  defense  capabilities;  maintaining  strategic 
posture;  and  preparing  for  and  responding  to  crises. 188  The  maritime  and  littoral 
environment  touches  each  of  the  five  focus  areas;  therefore  a  focus  on  the  littorals  would 
seem  to  the  author  to  be  inherent  in  the  commander’s  focus  areas. 

In  fiscal  year  2012,  USAFRICOM  planned  14  major  joint  exercises.  Of  these, 
four  focused  in  whole  or  part  on  peacekeeping,  three  focused  on  increasing  medical 
capabilities,  two  on  maritime  security,  and  the  remainder  on  logistics,  Special  Forces  or 
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1  RQ 

communications.  What  is  notable  here  is  the  lack  of  major  combat  focused  exercises, 
which  indicates  either  the  focus  of  USAFRICOM  is  on  building  various  aspects  of 
partner  nations’  militaries  or  the  lack  of  major  combat  exercises  factors  into  greater 
diplomatic  maneuvers. 

Not  always  included  within  these  major  exercises,  but  a  major  source  of 
engagement  for  the  US  Navy,  is  the  APS.  This  enduring  series  of  activities  adapts  its 
focus  to  meet  the  needs  of  partner  nations  and  the  objectives  of  the  USAFRICOM. 190 
Having  one  umbrella  effort  to  organize  maritime  engagement  is,  in  the  author’s  view,  an 
advantage  of  unity  of  effort,  which  will  support  the  accomplishment  of  CCDR  goals  more 
efficiently.  Similar  to  the  APS  is  the  more  specific  African  Maritime  Law  Enforcement 
Partnership  which  involves  US  Coast  Guard  assets  to  help  accomplish  the  mission.191 

Thomas  Dempsey’s  2006  report  from  the  US  Anny  War  College  points  to  the 
necessity  of  engaging  with  partners  prior  to  hostilities  in  order  to  strengthen  government 
institutions.  Dempsey’s  examples  of  these  are  Pan  Sahel  Initiative,  Trans-Sahel 
Counterterrorism  Initiative  and  the  East  Africa  Counterterrorism  Initiative,  as  well  as 
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Joint  Task  Force-Horn  of  Africa.  Through  these  focused  engagement  initiatives  the  US 
government  is  striving  to  establish  stability  through  the  local  governments. 
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Commander,  US  Africa  Command,  “What  we  do,”  Exercises,  http:// 
www.USAFRICOM.mil/what-we-do/exercises  (accessed  29  March  2013). 

190Commander,  US  Naval  Forces  Africa,  “About  African  Partnership  Station,” 
http://www.c6f.navy.mil/about%20us.html  (accessed  25  November  2012). 

191Ham,  Posture  Statement  ofU.S.  Africa  Command,  1 13th  Cong.,  12-13. 
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The  key  phrases  in  all  of  the  tangential  documentation  regarding  USAFRICOM’s 
activities  with  African  partners  are  engagement  and  capacity  building.  These  two  phrases 
are  loaded  with  potential,  as  the  law  enforcement  program  illustrate.  The  Honorable 
Michael  Coulter  wrote  about  this  potential  in  2007  when  he  described  many  of  these 
relationships  in  Africa. 194  The  US  Navy’s  Seabees  and  others,  under  the  APS  umbrella, 
act  on  these  phrases  on  a  consistent  basis. 195  Taken  all  together,  although  not  major 
combat  exercises,  the  actions  being  taken  by  USAFRICOM  towards  the  littoral 
environment  appear  to  be  ones  with  obtainable  goals  and  a  focus  on  building 
relationships  over  all  else. 


What  are  the  threats  in  the  African 
littoral  environment? 

Threats  to  forces  during  engagement  operations  are  just  as  wide  ranging,  but  may 
be  harder  to  identify  due  to  the  non-kinetic  nature  of  threats  during  sustained  engagement 
operations.  Population  pressures,  resource  scarcity,  criminal  activity  as  well  as  mines, 
submarines  and  missiles  all  combine  to  make  the  littoral  environment  of  Africa  one 
where  threats  are  ever-present,  and  cannot  always  be  countered  with  weapons  systems. 
Focusing  on  engagement  operations,  those  threats  that  are  not  normally  considered  in 
kinetic  operations  will  have  a  greater  impact  on  what  is  assessed  as  a  threat  and  its 
implication  to  the  sufficiency  of  US  Navy  policy. 

194The  Honorable  Michael  W.  Coulter,  “State  and  Navy:  Partnership  in 
Diplomacy,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  (2007),  44-48,  http://2001-2009.state.gov/documents/ 
organization/88 142.pdf  (accessed  12  December  2012),  48. 

195Commander,  US  Naval  Forces  Africa,  “African  Partnership  Station,” 
http://www.c6f.navy.mil/article_161.html  (accessed  26  April  2013). 
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Population  shifts  to  urban  environments  may  not  immediately  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  US  Navy. 196  Yet  when  one  considers  the  economic  output  of 
urban  areas,  the  location  of  most  urban  areas  near  the  coast,  the  youth  bulge  across  Africa 
and  the  presence  of  non-state  and  criminal  actors  in  those  areas,  the  threat  becomes 
apparent  in  its  potential  to  support  future  conflicts.  The  countermeasure  to  these  less- 
than-lethal  threats  is  one  relying  on  engagement  and  development  of  industry  and 
governance  rather  than  kinetic  means. 

Littoral  nations  must  contend  with  several  challenges  including  drug  and  arms 
trafficking,  piracy,  illegal  fisheries  and  others.  Take  the  example  of  fisheries.  Although 
not  a  military  threat,  these  criminal  activities  erode  the  stability  of  the  nations  afflicted. 
Fisheries  play  a  particularly  important  role  in  job  creation  and  food  production. 199 
Threatening  the  fisheries  industry  adds  pressure  to  the  populations  of  the  littorals  and 
increases  resource  strain,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for  further  destabilization.  Criminal 
organizations,  for  which  the  US  government  has  a  separate  strategy,  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  ungovemed  maritime  spaces.200  These  spaces  could  in  turn  be  exploited  by 
extremist  organizations,  feeding  from  the  bulge  in  the  population.  For  example,  the 

196Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  The  National  Military  Strategy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  2. 
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200Ham,  Posture  Statement  ofU.S.  Africa  Command,  1 13th  Cong.,  12;  The  White 
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uncontrolled  nature  of  Guinea-Bissau’s  borders  and  littoral  regions,  combined  with  that 
nation’s  poor  government  institutions  law  enforcement  actions,  creates  an  environment 
for  criminal  activity  and  affects  other  nations  in  the  region.'  In  addition  to  the 
destabilizing  nature  of  these  criminal  activities,  “the  U.S.  government  has  found  reasons 
to  link  the  narcotics  trade  and  money  laundering  networks  to  Hizballah-based  [v/'c] 
terrorist  groups.”  ' 

Beyond  the  threats  posed  by  population  pressures  and  criminal  elements,  there  are 
kinetic  weapons  employed  in  both  regular  and  irregular  manners  in  the  littoral  regions  of 
Africa.  The  low  cost  and  simplicity  to  operate  make  these  weapons  available  to  rogue  and 
failing  states,  as  well  as  non-state  actors  and  criminal  elements.'  These  threats  are  not 
new,  but  received  scant  attention  during  the  Cold  War.  Dunaway  presents  President  H. 

W.  Bush’s  speech  at  the  Aspen  Institute  in  1990  as  the  pivot  point  from  Cold  War  footing 
to  a  focus  on  Third  World  adversaries.204  Dunaway  highlights  at  the  outset  of  the  change 
of  outlook  the  known  threats  of  mines,  submarines,  missiles  and  the  terrorists  who 
employ  them.'  The  NOC  10,  and  authors  David  Gato,  and  William  Dunaway  repeatedly 
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mention  the  threat  of  mines,  missiles  and  submarines."  The  NOC  10  adds  swanning 
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small  boats,  but  all  assert  these  means  could  be  employed  by  state  and  non-state  actors. 

Lieutenant  Schaller,  while  at  the  Naval  War  College,  lays  out  three  broad 
categories  of  threats,  which  are  readily  available  and  can  be  used  to  deny  access  to  littoral 
regions:  mines,  anti-ship  cruise  missiles  and  diesel-electric  submarines."  Mines  present 
a  danger  known  to  navies  for  decades.209  The  variety  of  type,  low  cost,  placement  options 
and  deployment  options  makes  the  mine  a  fonnidable  threat.  The  anti-ship  cruise  missile 
is  capable  of  being  launched  from  a  variety  of  platforms,  land,  sea  and  air.  Used  in 
unconventional  ways,  the  complexity  of  the  threat  increases.  An  example  given  by  LT 
Schaller  was  that  of  a  commercial  vessel  being  covertly  equipped  to  launch  cruise 
missiles."  Much  like  the  persistent  threat  of  vehicle  borne  improvised  explosive  device, 
this  example  demonstrates  how  complex  the  littoral  environment’s  threats  become  taking 
into  account  all  avenues  of  approach  within  the  littoral  environment.  The  diesel-electric 
submarine  threat,  although  a  more  advanced  threat  from  sustainment  and  training  aspects, 
nevertheless  represents  a  relatively  inexpensive  threat  capable  of  use  by  a  wide  variety  of 
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adversaries.  Existing  US  Navy  doctrine,  and  the  ships  designed  to  employ  that  doctrine, 
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are  more  suited  towards  the  open  ocean,  with  its  ample  maneuver  space  and  depth.' 

Where  the  US  Navy  should  add  capability  in  order  combat  these  threats  is 
suggested  by  Daniel  Uhls.  He  states  the  US  Navy’s  reliance  on  high  end  tactics  is  not 
applicable  to  the  threats  laid  out  before  it  globally.  '  He  advocates  the  US  Navy  focus 
itself  on  purchasing  more  of  all  types  of  ships,  including  smaller  patrol  boat  types,  to  be 

j  i  -i 

in  more  places  such  as  coastal  and  inland  waters.' 

After  reviewing  the  many  articles  covering  threats  in  general  and  specific  to  the 
littorals,  a  picture  emerges  of  an  environment,  which  is  as  complicated  as  any  other 
scenario  faced  by  the  US  military.  Based  upon  the  needs  of  the  African  littorals,  the 
capabilities  of  the  US  Navy  and  the  critiques  of  the  US  Navy’s  efforts,  there  appears  to 
be  a  mismatch  of  policy  and  hardware  which  would  allow  it  to  more  effectively  conduct 
engagements  in  the  littorals  of  Africa. 

What  makes  the  littoral  environment  important? 

The  importance  of  the  littoral  environment  is  due  primarily  to  what  is  contained 
therein:  people,  commerce,  and  outlets  for  goods.  The  overall  impact  of  the  littoral 
regions  of  the  world,  and  those  specifically  of  Africa,  is  an  aggregation  of  who  lives  there 
and  the  activities  those  people  are  engaged  in.  The  physical  make-up  of  the  littorals 
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affects  how  nations  achieve  influence  and  engagement;  the  targets  of  the  engagement 
remain  constant. 

The  US  Navy’s  definition  bears  repeating:  “The  littoral  is  comprised  of  two 
segments.  The  seaward  portion  is  that  area  from  the  open  ocean  to  the  shore  that  must  be 
controlled  to  support  operations  ashore.  The  landward  portion  is  the  area  inland  from  the 
shore  that  can  be  supported  and  defended  directly  from  the  sea  [sic].”214  This  definition 
sounds  straightforward,  yet  within  it  are  the  implied  tasks  of  controlling  sea  space  and 
moving  power  in  various  forms  across  the  transition  point  between  water  and  land.  What 
are  not  contained  in  this  definition  are  the  challenges  of  the  environment  with  which  the 
US  Navy  must  contend  during  peacetime  engagement  operations.  For  combat  operations, 
the  US  Navy  and  the  US  Marine  Corps  have  established  methods  to  accomplish  just  such 
a  mission.  However,  based  upon  a  the  review  of  all  the  factors  of  the  littoral  environment, 
what  makes  the  littorals  even  more  important  than  their  topography  and  the  obstacles 
they  present  in  conflict  operations  is  what  is  present  in  the  littorals  the  remainder  of  the 
time— people.  Admiral  Mullen  recognized  this  factor  in  his  guidance  to  the  Joint  Force; 
yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  factor,  not  as  a  facet  requiring  consideration  of  the  Joint  Force, 
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which  may  then  require  changes  to  policy  or  training. 

The  littoral  regions  of  Africa  are  important  due  to  the  growing  population  found 
there,  the  potential  for  economic  opportunity  and  the  potential  for  radicalization  and  or 
criminalization.  The  vast  majority  of  the  world’s  population  lives  within  a  few  hundred 
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miles  of  the  oceans."  As  such,  the  pressures  which  build  when  populations  rise, 
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especially  in  cities,  according  to  Little  and  Triest,  may  lead  to  violent  clashes." 

World  populations  are  shifting  to  urban  environments  and  many  of  those  urban 
environments  are  located  near  the  coast,  thereby  increasing  the  density  of  many  coastal 
areas.  "  Of  the  63  most  populous  cities,  72  percent  are  located  on  or  near  a  coastline. 

The  greatest  growth  will  be  in  less  developed  regions  of  the  world’s  urban  areas.""  The 
United  Nation’s  World  Urbanization  Prospects  states  that  Africa  will  see  an  increase  of  .9 
billion  people  to  its  urban  population  by  2050.  The  real  significance  here  to  naval 
strategists  is  that  most  of  Africa’s  urban  centers,  much  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
located  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Population  shifts  are  only  one  factor  of  the  overall  impact  of  a  nation,  region  or 
continent.  The  level  of  development  of  those  people,  and  their  economic  impact  give  the 
simple  numbers  of  demography  greater  meaning  and  significance.  Of  the  58  sovereign 
nations  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  in  Africa,  37,  or  64  percent  are  considered  by 
the  most  recent  UN  Human  Development  Report  to  be  Very  Low  Development.""  As  a 
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point  of  reference,  the  top  nation  on  the  most  recent  Human  Development  Index  is 
Norway,  with  a  score  of  .955.  The  United  States  ranks  number  three  with  a  score  of  .937. 
Iraq  is  ranked  131;  Afghanistan  is  175  on  the  list.  The  highest  African  nation  is  the  island 
nation  of  Seychelles,  with  a  score  of  .806,  ranked  46th  on  the  overall  list.  Of  all  of  the 

nations  in  Africa,  only  the  Seychelles  is  ranked  in  the  Very  High  Human  Development 
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sections,  four  nations,  or  seven  percent  are  ranked  as  High  Human  Development. 

These  numbers  imply  the  continent  as  a  whole  struggles  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the 
people  who  live  there  and  governments  and  their  policies  producing  lackluster  results. 
Stated  another  way,  Africa  is  rife  with  people  who  want  and  desperately  need  to  improve 
their  situation  by  any  means  possible. 

Where  people  live,  and  what  activities  they  engage  in  are  basic  and  understood 
parts  of  life.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  locations  and  activities  places  or  removes 
pressures  on  a  many  systems  and  interactions.  Africa’s  population  continues  to  urbanize, 
causing  75  percent  of  African  nations  to  report  dissatisfaction  with  their  population’s 
distribution.'"  The  friction  caused  by  the  distribution  of  populations  creates  a  potential 
for  violence  or  criminal  activity.  Cities  are  centered  around  waterways  and  economic 
hubs,  which  provide  80  percent  of  gross  domestic  product.  As  Africa  grows,  more 
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trade  means  increased  importance  of  sea  lanes,  and  therefore  more  value  for  freedom  of 
navigation. 

Based  upon  the  shifts  in  population,  the  multitude  of  affects  the  population  shift 
brings  with  it,  and  the  economic  potential  created,  the  littorals  are  much  more  than  a 
beach  where  the  US  Navy  lands  US  Marines.  The  littoral  environment  presents  a 
complex  area  to  perform  engagement  operations  due  to  its  physical  and  demographic 
make-up.  Yet  it  is  this  very  make-up  and  potential  for  instability,  which  begs  proactive 
engagement  by  the  US  Navy  and  other  forces. 

Do  United  States  Navy  policies  on  littoral  environments  indicate 
sufficient  support  to  USAFRICOM? 

General  Raymond  Odierno,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Anny,  stated  that  the  CCDRs 
believe  the  mission  in  front  of  them  is  phase  0,  or  engagement  focused.  USAFRICOM 
specifically  was  mentioned  as  a  combatant  command  where  small  footprint  and  low  cost 
efforts  are  going  to  be  the  norm.-"  The  Cooperative  Strategy  for  the  2 1st  Century,  the 
Naval  Operations  Concept  2010,  the  Navy  Expeditionary  Combat  Enterprise  Strategic 
Plan  and  the  Confronting  Irregular  Challenges,  and  Admiral  Greenert’s  statement, 
combine  to  form  the  policy  basis  for  the  US  Navy  commitment  to  the  littorals  of  Africa 
and  USAFRICOM.  With  the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Strategy,  and  the  policy  of 
the  CCDR  and  USAFRICOM  specifically,  the  US  Navy  policies  must  be  adaptable  in 
accomplishing  their  portion  of  the  overall  mission.-- 
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Having  now  considered  background  and  contextual  questions,  the  primary 
research  question  is  appropriately  framed  in  a  world  where  population  pressures,  non- 
kinetic  threats,  economic  pressures  and  existing  efforts  intertwine  in  the  African  littorals. 
Policies  are  both  written  and  implied.  Sufficiency  is  subjective,  demand  is  based  on  the 
demands  of  the  CCDR  and  the  overall  environment.  Analyzing  written  policies  for 
indicators,  prominence  and  context  provides  an  understanding  of  official  positions. 
Considering  next  other  analysis  and  criticisms  of  those  policies  allows  for  a  deeper 
understanding  of  implied  standpoints  and  policies,  which  may  equally  affect  the  support 
the  US  Navy  provides  to  USAFRICOM  and  the  African  littorals. 

The  US  Navy  policies  comply  with  the  broad  goals  of  the  NSS.  However,  the  first 
mention  of  Africa  found  in  the  NSS  is  related  to  a  desire  to  increase  security  partnering 
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for  the  purposes  of  “sharing  the  costs  and  global  responsibilities  of  global  leadership.” 
This  small  paragraph  does  not  connect  the  strategic  importance  of  Africa’s  location  in  the 
world  with  other  parts  of  the  document,  which  discuss  the  importance  of  keeping  global 
commons  open  and  free,  specifically  the  ocean  commons.  The  strategy  does  emphasize 
the  importance  of  addressing  non-state  actors  as  well  as  operating  in  various  domains 
common  to  other  DoD  strategies,  such  as  cyberspace,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
so  on. 

The  US  Navy’s  most  recent  strategy  document,  the  NOC 10,  outlines  the  many  of 
the  same  broad  maritime  objectives  the  US  Navy  has  had  for  over  40  years:  forward 

““  US  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sustaining  U.S. 
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presence,  maritime  security,  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  response,  sea  control, 
power  projection  and  deterrence." 

Admiral  Greenert  further  expanded  on  the  principles  in  the  NOC  10,  as  stated  in 
his  testimony  to  Congress.  The  US  Navy  has  three  main  investment  priorities,  which  in 
turn  directly  affect  what  the  US  Navy  will  develop  materially,  thereby  establishing  policy 
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priorities  through  investment  priorities." 

Priority  1  -Remain  ready  to  meet  current  challenges,  today. 

Priority  2-Build  a  relevant  and  capable  future  force. 

230 

Priority 3 -Enable  and  support  our  Sailors,  Navy  Civilians  and  their  families.' 

The  first  priority  intends  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  the  US  Navy,  prioritized  to  Asia- 
Pacific  region  and  the  Middle  East  in  its  role  to  provide  presence  in  those  areas.  Even 
with  the  decommissioning  of  some  surface  assets,  Admiral  Greenert  states  that  the  ability 
to  maintain  a  fleet  of  a  smaller  size  at  a  higher  state  of  readiness  will  provide  more 
effective  options  to  CCDRs."  The  second  investment  priority  is  future  focused.  The 
items  listed  include  ship  types  like  the  LCS,  but  also  emphasize  heavily  larger,  multi¬ 
mission  vessels  and  the  associated  advanced  technology.  The  third  priority  listed,  dealing 
with  enabling  and  supporting  US  Navy  personnel,  is  not  relevant  to  the  topic  of  this 
thesis. 
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Meeting  the  future  needs  of  the  combatant  commanders,  while  taking  into  account 
the  strategic  shift  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  will  involve  the  incorporation  of  more  small 
combatants  as  well  as  fully  embracing  the  concept  of  a  Forward  Deployed  Naval 
Force.  Countering  one  of  the  most  significant  threats  in  the  littoral  environment, 
mines,  will  be  left  in  the  future  to  the  LCS  and  its  anti-mine  mission  package.  The  threat 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  will  be  combated  again  through  the  reliance  on  forward 
deployed  forces,  and  those  forces  interdicting  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  strategic 
crossroads. 

Supporting  Admiral  Greenert’s  first  priority  of  remaining  ready  for  current 
challenges;  a  further  focus  on  the  specific  objectives  of  the  US  Navy ’s  Vision  for 
Confronting  Irregular  Challenges  {Vision).  This  allows  for  an  understanding  of  how  the 
US  Navy  anticipates  meeting  non-traditional  threats.  The  Vision ’s  objectives  are  to 
enhance  and  fonnalize  interoperability;  build  partner  capacity;  improve  our  regional 
awareness  and  understanding  of  complex  environments  and  challenges;  achieve  an 
improved  understanding  and  ability  to  counter  illicit  and  extremist  actors,  enhance  and 
broaden  the  multi-mission  capabilities  and  applications  of  today’s  force,  and  identify 
necessary  and  distinct  shifts  in  emphasis  and  investment  to  confront  irregular 
challenges.  Although  written  prior  to  the  latest  NSS,  the  goals  stated  in  the  Vision ’s 
objectives  align  and  are  there  to  guide  overall  use  of  US  Navy’s  time  and  resources. 
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There  are  three  supporting  implementation  objectives  in  the  strategy.  The  objectives  are 
broad  and  implementing  any  portion  would  be  challenging  due  to  a  lack  of  specificity. 
Two  sub-objectives  are  relevant  to  the  African  littorals  and  the  Navy’s  support  thereof. 
“Integrate  and  coordinate  efforts  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
support  of  the  imperatives  and  approaches  in  the  Maritime  Strategy.”'  On  the  surface  of 
the  Vision  we  find  the  US  Navy  having  developed  a  focus  on  the  irregular  threat,  mostly 
found  in  the  littorals.  What  is  to  be  done  is  easier  said  than  detennining  how  a  given  task 
will  be  done. 

The  CNA  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA)  report  analyzed  the  Vision  and 
determined  the  US  Navy  would  primarily  rely  on  conventional  forces  vice  special 
operators  to  meet  irregular  challenges.  The  first  of  three  axioms  given  by  CNA  is  “It  is 
preferable  to  prevent  wars  than  to  fight  them.”  The  conventional  forces  include 
everything  from  the  aircraft  carrier  to  ballistic  missile  submarines  showing  again  the  US 
Navy’s  preference  towards  higher  end  platforms  even  in  fiscally  constrained  times.'  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  focus  of  combating  irregular  challenges  is  done  through  US 
military  power,  and  yet  the  CNA  analysis  and  the  strategy  itself  extol  the  desire  to  enable 
partner  nations  to  build  the  capacity  to  fight  irregular  challenges  themselves.  Once  the 
analysis  turns  to  material  matters,  the  notion  of  engagement  seems  to  disappear.  The 
Vision ’s  goals  and  the  employment  methods  do  not  match. 
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Considering  the  maritime  domain  provides  over  90  percent  of  the  world’s  flow  of 
information,  people,  goods  and  services  that  enable  economic  prosperity,  the  importance 
of  the  maritime  domain  to  all  economies  is  readily  apparent.  Irregular  threats  in  the 
maritime  domain  interrupt  the  flow  of  commerce  and  enhance  the  flow  of  illicit  materiel 
such  as  information,  weapons  and  money.  These  actions  left  unchecked  can  contribute  to 
the  destabilization  of  a  region  and  lead  to  insurgency,  crime,  terrorism  or  radical 
ideology.  The  US  Navy  is  taking  action  through  some  Africa-specific  partnership 
building  and  procurement  activities.  For  example,  the  Joint  Task  Force-Hom  of  Africa 
and  counter-piracy  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  are  specific  to  the  Eastern  African 
littoral  threat  of  piracy.  The  US  Navy  promotes  economic  stability  by  reducing  the 
potential  for  smuggling  and  other  black  market  operations  through  the  training  and 
equipping  of  partner  nation’s  maritime  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.240 

Implementing  Admiral  Greenert’s  first  priority  is  in  part  The  Navy  Expeditionary 
Combat  Enterprise’s  (NECE)  strategy.  The  NECE  strategy  identifies  33  specific 
implementation  steps  and  who  is  in  charge  of  each  step,  which  are  required  to  meet  each 
of  its  six  strategic  goals.  Some  examples  of  these  implementation  steps  are  refining 
irregular  training,  updating  weapons  systems,  and  standardizing  business  procedures.241 
In  this  way,  with  the  proper  resourcing  applied,  the  US  Navy  appears  prepared  to  meet,  or 
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US  Department  of  the  Navy,  The  U.S.  Navy’s  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular 
Challenges,  6. 

239Ibid. 

240US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  31. 

241US  Department  of  theNavy,  NECE  Strategic  Plan  2012,  9-11. 
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has  the  basic  structure  to  meet  the  needs  of  USAFRICOM  and  other  CCDRs.  Budgetary 
pressures  are  not  addressed  head-on,  but  undoubtedly  will  have  some  effect  on  NECC. 

Supporting  Admiral  Greenert’s  second  priority  of  building  a  relevant  future  force 
requires  a  view  from  the  material  perspective.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
in  2009  suggested  there  were  alternatives  to  the  shipbuilding  strategies  of  the  US  Navy 
and  the  US  Coast  Guard,  alternatives  that  could  satisfy  national  objectives  and  save 
money.  '  The  re-statement  of  the  intent  to  accomplish  what  is  directed  in  the  NOC  10 
while  not  addressing  the  CBO’s  recommendations  appears  at  odds  with  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  combatant  commanders.  The  second  sub-objective  states:  “Provide 
combatant  commanders  with  applicable  naval  capabilities  to  support  critical  mission 
requirements  outside  the  scope  of  US  Navy  core  mission  areas.”'  The  US  Navy’s 
shipbuilding  plan  calls  only  for  the  construction  of  LCSs  and  no  other  vessels  to  combat 
an  irregular  threat.  Any  other  shipbuilding  is  of  such  a  low  level  that  it  does  not  enter  this 
level  of  reports. 

According  to  the  CBO  the  US  Navy  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
USAFRICOM  or  any  other  CCMD  no  matter  what  they  are  as  the  US  Navy’s 
shipbuilding  strategy  will  be  unable  to  maintain  fleet  numbers  required  to  meet  the 
CCDR’s  requirements.244  The  CBO  reports  that  the  US  Navy  will  require  nearly  double 
the  funds  to  execute  its  shipbuilding  strategy.  With  this  drastic  mismatch  of  funds,  the  US 

"  “O’Rourke,  Navy  Force  Structure  and  Shipbuilding  Plans. 

US  Department  of  the  Navy,  The  U.S.  Navy’s  Vision  for  Confronting  Irregular 
Challenges,  7. 

2440’Rourke,  Navy  Force  Structure  and  Shipbuilding  Plans,  12. 
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Navy  appears  to  be  stating  that  it  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling  its  shipbuilding 
obligations.  Or,  as  critics  such  as  William  Lind  have  suggested,  it  is  an  organizational 
level  of  ignorance  as  to  the  management  of  shipbuilding  programs.245  The  intended 
workhorses  of  the  fleet  are  over  budget  and  their  total  end  strength  has  been  reduced  to 
save  money.  How  then  will  the  US  Navy  fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  combatant 
commanders,  and  specifically  to  USAFRICOM?  Without  a  different  approach  the  US 
Navy  may  find  itself  struggling  to  meet  basic  demands,  much  less  those  of  a  more 
specific  nature  in  USAFRICOM  which  support  broader  national  level  objectives.  It  is 
apparent  to  the  author  that  if  the  CBO  had  options  to  consider  for  the  report,  then  therein 
lies  the  proof  that  the  maritime  services  have  options  for  approaching  the  needs  of 
combatant  commanders  in  a  fiscally  responsible,  mission  oriented  manner. 

Many  authors  opined  on  the  virtues  of  smaller  ships  and  their  overlooked 
capabilities.  Often  discussed  was  the  PC  class  of  ship.  Although  the  effectiveness  of  the 
PC  class  proved  to  be  less  than  perfect  by  a  later  model,  the  concept  brought  forth  by 
Polidoro  is  one  of  using  the  existing  inventory  in  new  roles  for  different  reasons  than 
originally  intended  to  overcome  the  mismatch  in  US  Navy  shipbuilding  and  strategic 
directions.246  Although  engagement  of  many  smaller  nations  in  the  littoral  regions  is  a 
stated  priority  in  several  US  Navy  documents,  the  disappearance  and  limited  use  of  the 
PC  class  of  ships  demonstrates  a  lack  of  creativity  in  Polidoro’ s  view  in  the  employment 


245Christie  et  ah,  America's  Defense  Meltdown,  122. 

246Polidoro,  “The  Use  of  Patrol  Craft  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Operations,”  83- 
84,  93-94;  Christiansen,  “Littoral  Combat  Vessels.” 
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of  existing  vessels  to  accomplish  strategic  objectives."  Polidoro’s  outlay  of  missions  for 
the  PC  class  are  not  as  specific  to  the  class  of  ship  as  the  thesis  states,  but  rather  he  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  describing  the  missions  of  a  littoral  force,  be  that  a  PC,  a  riverine 
boat  or  other  asset. 

The  Christiansen  model  comparing  various  US  ships  against  a  representative 
foreign  ship,  found  that  no  currently  available  small  craft  of  the  US  Navy  is  suitable 
against  a  simulated  Chinese  missile  boat  threat.  His  model,  however,  could  be  applied 
to  compare  more  types  of  ships  to  detennine  if  an  existing  vessel  performs  better,  or 
equal  but  at  lower  cost  if  new  capabilities  are  determined.  This  quantitative  analysis 
method  is  a  cost  effective  and  simple  way  to  begin  a  process  of  analyzing  systems 
necessary  to  create  a  more  effective  littoral  ship  which  may  address  unasked  for 
requirements  by  the  CCDRs. 

The  insights  into  the  US  Navy  culture  regarding  shipbuilding  priorities  mentioned 
by  Lind  and  further  explored  by  Polidoro  have  a  significant  impact  on  how  the  US  Navy 
supports  the  requirements  of  the  CCDRs.249  If  the  US  Navy  give  pride  of  place  those 
platforms  with  significance  to  the  current  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO),  then  how 
will  the  US  Navy  ever  effectively  respond  to  CCMD  needs?  This  implied  policy  of  focus 
on  the  CNO’s  community  and  then  the  top  end  of  the  list  of  that  community  only  creates 
a  force  unable  to  adapt  to  changing  situations. 

247Polidoro,  “The  Use  of  Patrol  Craft  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Operations,”  93- 
95. 

248Christiansen,  “Littoral  Combat  Vessels,”  51-53. 

249Christie  et  al.,  America's  Defense  Meltdown,  1 19;  Polidoro,  “The  Use  of  Patrol 
Craft  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Operations,”  9. 
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The  PC  offers  an  important  view  into  US  Navy  culture  and  implied  policies  which 
directly  applies  to  the  littoral  environment.  Polidoro  points  out  the  case  of  smuggling  in 
Haiti  in  1994.  Regular  US  Navy  blue  water  assets  were  unable  to  interdict  the  smugglers, 


but  the  PC  class,  because  of  its  ability  to  effectively  operate  in  the  littorals,  was  able  to 

250 

stop  most  of  the  smuggling  operations  and  deny  the  littorals  to  undesirable  activities. 
Polidora  assesses  two  original  primary  missions  for  the  PC  class  ship:  coastal  patrol  and 
Interdiction  and  Naval  Special  Warfare  Operations.'  Both  are  rooted  in  littoral 
operations,  and  thus  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  African  littoral  environment  and  the 
US  Navy’s  engagement  therein. 

The  two  current  LCS  platfonns  are  much  larger  than  the  PC  class  ship,  but  each 
have  weapons  systems  which  enable  greater  survivability  to  many  of  the  missile,  mine 
and  submarine  threats  of  a  littoral  environment.  A  larger  ship  with  more  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  fits  within  the  culture  of  the  US  Navy’s  acquisitions  towards  higher 
end,  multi-mission  platforms.  When  viewed  through  a  mission  mindset,  the  mismatch  of 
naval  platforms  to  the  littorals  becomes  more  evident,  even  if  not  explicitly  stated  in 
shipbuilding  policy.  The  shortfalls  of  the  US  Navy  shipbuilding  plans  compound  the 
issue,  as  fewer  resources  will  be  available  to  meet  CCMD  requirements,  such  as  the 
reduction  in  riverine  squadrons."  The  absence  of  other  significant  procurement 
examples  demonstrates  the  secondary  nature  of  the  irregular  threat’s  impact  on  US  Navy 


250Ibid„  77. 
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acquisition  policy.  The  willingness  of  the  US  Navy  to  attempt  to  counter  the  irregular 
threat,  mostly  in  the  littoral  regions,  appears  at  odds  with  organizational  and  acquisition 
changes  and  reductions  being  undertaken. 

Criticism  of  the  LCS  platfonn  is  not  universal,  and  considering  the  changes  in  the 
strategic  environment  in  the  last  twenty  years  from  a  Cold  War  footing  to  one  focused  on 
the  elimination  of  smaller  threats,  the  corresponding  change  in  strategic  focus  appears  to 
indicate  a  reasonable  response  in  policy.  Michael  Hutchens  supports  the  US  Navy’s 
practical  application  of  policy  in  its  efforts  to  increase  its  fleet  of  DDGs  and  LCS 
platfonns  in  order  to  provide  presence  and  ballistic  missile  protection.  "  He  further 
recommends  increases  in  amphibious  ships  and  a  reintegration  of  logistics  ships  into  the 
regular  fleet  as  these  are  vital  in  projecting  power  ashore  and  providing  each  ship  with 
greater  self-protection."  The  disconnect  in  the  affirmation  of  existing  US  Navy 
shipbuilding  policy  is  the  required  capabilities  which  Hutchens  emphasizes  and  then 
aligns  with  amphibious  missions,  “nation  building,  security  assistance,  peacekeeping, 
counter-narcotics,  counter-terrorism,  counter-insurgency,  and  crisis  response.”  Yet 
many  of  these  missions  seem  out  of  place  for  vessels  designed  to  project  US  Marines 
ashore.  This  imbalance  of  capabilities  to  ship  type  indicates  to  the  author  that  although 
the  US  Navy  is  building  ships  to  address  needs,  those  ships  may  not  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  CCDRs  in  littoral  regions  in  the  manner  the  CCDR  may  prefer  to 
conduct  engagement  operations. 
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Having  now  analyzed  an  abundance  of  documents  related  to  the  US  Navy’s 
littoral  policies  as  they  relate  to  USAFRICOM,  the  author  finds  that  the  US  Navy  does 
have  sufficient  policies  in  place  to  address  the  littoral  environments  including  those  in 
Africa.  This  assessment  is  based  on  the  obvious  attention  paid  to  the  littorals  in  the  NOC 
10,  the  presence  of  a  separate  strategy  on  irregular  threats,  the  detailed  analysis  of  the 
same  policy  and  the  establishment  of  NECC.  Based  upon  the  mismatch  of  shipbuilding 
strategies,  academic  analysis  and  wide  ranging  criticism,  it  is  also  apparent  to  this  author 
from  the  analysis  is  the  lack  of  implementation  to  support  the  policies. 

This  broad  reaching  analysis  of  economics,  threats,  engagements,  and  the  littorals 
have  all  fed  into  contextualizing  the  primary  research  question  of  sufficient  US  Navy 
policy  towards  African  littorals.  Through  the  analysis  of  each  of  the  secondary  questions 
the  need  for  the  policies  of  the  US  Navy  was  presented,  as  well  as  the  threats  faced  in 
engagement  operations,  and  the  drivers  of  the  policies.  Observing  and  evaluating  the 
contemporary  actions  of  USAFRICOM  allowed  for  an  establishment  of  a  current  state 
from  which  to  balance  US  Navy  policies.  Finally,  this  analysis  covered  various  US  Navy 
policies  documents,  implementation  documents  and  criticism  so  as  to  determine  the 
sufficiency  of  the  policies.  Chapter  5  will  draw  the  conclusions  of  each  of  the  secondary 
research  questions  from  the  analysis  then  use  those  combined  answers  to  answer  the 
primary  research  question. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  purpose  of  forward-deployed  naval  forces  is  to  protect 

American  power  from  the  sea  to  influence  events  ashore  in  the  littoral  regions  of 

'j  f-r 

the  world  across  the  operational  spectrum  of  peace,  crisis,  and  war. 

—  Admiral  Jay  L.  Johnson 

Considering  a  subjective  topic  carries  the  risk  of  perception  bias  and  non¬ 
repeatability.  Accepting  this  risk  and  working  to  bring  in  a  multitude  of  viewpoints  is  the 
best  way  to  counter  any  perceived  bias  and  deliver  a  thesis  in  an  objective  manner. 
Through  the  presentation  of  chapter  2  and  with  the  analysis  of  chapter  4  the  merging  of 
seemingly  disparate  topics  creates  a  clear  picture  that  the  US  Navy  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  African  littorals  and  to  USAFRICOM  on  paper.  This  commitment  by 
the  US  Navy,  however,  lacks  full  implementation  of  its  own  policies  to  conduct 
engagement  operations  in  the  littorals  of  Africa. 

An  examination  of  compelling  economic-security  factors  such  as  current  trade, 
population  migration,  population  age,  and  resource  diversity,  demonstrates  conditions 
which  will  make  Africa  a  major  part  of  the  future  economic  fabric  of  the  US.  These 
economic  factors  provide  the  rationale  for  the  US  Navy  to  focus  on  Africa  and 
USAFRICOM.  Creating  stability  through  engagement  with  African  partner  nations  and 
increasing  economic  opportunities  will  help  nations  cope  with  the  youth  bulge  of  many 
African  nations.  In  this  area  of  economic  growth,  military  engagement  can  greatly  assist 
the  economic  and  the  security  situation  of  a  nation.  From  this  research,  it  is  assessed  that 

“  US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Operational  Concept,  24. 
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without  the  institutions  of  government  functioning  properly,  legitimate  economic  activity 
is  secondary  to  illegitimate  markets  and  criminal  activities.  A  link  exists  between  the 
bulge  in  youth  population  and  security  risks,  owing  to  the  lack  of  economic  opportunities. 
As  found  in  the  analysis,  the  US  Navy  can  have  an  impact  in  stopping  this  spiraling  trend 
towards  economic  and  security  instability  through  its  engagement  with  partner  nations 
throughout  the  African  littorals. 

The  classified  nature  of  the  theater  engagement  strategy  meant  an  exploration  of 
the  publicly  available  exercises  and  engagements  would  be  the  only  way  to  assess  the 
engagements  of  USAFRICOM  in  the  littorals.  The  pending  naval  engagement  strategy 
may  further  address  the  littorals.  Through  an  examination  of  the  testimony  by  the 
commander  of  USAFRICOM,  overarching  programs  such  as  APS,  establishment  of  Joint 
Task  Forces  to  address  specific  areas,  and  exercises,  there  is  documentation  to  show 
sufficient  littoral  engagement  by  USAFRICOM. 

Primarily  considering  the  threats  during  engagement  operations  revealed  several 
non-kinetic  threats,  which  will  affect  operations  more  meaningfully  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
than  any  kinetic  weapon  available  to  nations  or  non-state  actors.  Although  there  is  always 
the  potential  for  low  cost  weapons,  such  as  mines,  missiles  and  diesel  submarines,  the 
real  threat  during  engagement  operation  are  the  impediments  to  the  mission.  The  threat 
posed  by  fragile  or  failing  governments  and  their  institutions  poses  a  greater  threat  to 
national  and  regional  stability  than  the  presence  of  mines,  submarines  or  anti-ship  cruise 
missiles. 

The  littorals,  specifically  with  respect  to  Africa,  are  an  environment  which  is  vital 
due  to  its  status  as  a  transportation  hub  for  goods  and  services,  economic  activity  and  the 
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location  where  much  of  the  world’s  population  resides.  For  the  US  Navy,  the  littoral 
environment  is  one  where  a  technological  advantage  is  useful  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  human  element  of  Sailors  on  vessels,  interacting  with  their  surroundings  is  what 
distinguishes  littoral  operations  from  blue  water  naval  activities. 

Although  the  littorals  are  defined,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  what  the  US  Navy 
conceives  of  the  littorals  as  the  sea,  air  and  land  spaces  where  a  ship  of  the  line  (FFG, 
DDG,  CG)  cannot  freely  navigate  and  where  the  threats  faced  are  not  those  of  an 
opposing  fleet,  but  rather  an  irregular  one.  The  irregular  threat  is  composed  of  small 
arms,  mines,  shore  launched  anti-ship  missiles,  diesel  submarines  and  criminal  elements 
and  the  people  supporting  those  threats  and  those  affected  by  the  support  or  reaction  to 
the  threat.  To  have  a  direct  effect  on  these  areas,  the  platfonns  required  must  be  capable 
of  operating  in  a  congested  sea  space. 

Based  upon  the  review  of  policies  and  other  related  documents,  the  US  Navy  does 
have  policies  which  indicate  sufficient  support  to  USAFRICOM  and  the  littorals,  based 
on  the  attention  paid  to  the  subjects  in  the  NOC  10,  the  Vision,  the  development  of  the 
Vision  and  the  establishment  of  NECC.  Yet  this  positive  answer  is  qualified  by  the  valid 
criticisms  of  the  implementation  of  these  policies  by  congressional  agencies,  academics 
and  defense  industry  journalists.  The  US  Navy  does  support  USAFRICOM  in  many 
ways,  through  the  participation  in  engagement  and  joint  exercises.  What  is  not  certain  is 
what  demands  are  not  being  asked  for  by  USAFRICOM  due  to  the  lack  of  further 
capability  of  the  US  Navy.  The  US  Navy  has  prioritized  the  capabilities  necessary  to 
littoral  engagement  to  a  lower  priority,  based  upon  shipbuilding  strategies,  current  budget 
mitigation  actions,  and  an  historical  preference  for  large  surface  ships  to  meet  all  needs. 
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A  spiraling  logic  can  be  found  where  a  CCDR  does  not  ask  for  a  capability  and  a  service 
does  not  provide  a  capability  because  it  is  not  being  asked  for.  Would  the  CCDR  ask  for 
more  or  different  capabilities  if  the  US  Navy  could  provide  them?  The  answer  is  an 
unknown  unknowable. 

The  analysis  demonstrated  no  other  ship  platform  of  significance  has  been 
proposed  since  Polidoro’s  thesis  was  written,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  a  gap  remains  in  the 
material  and  policies  of  the  US  Navy  in  combating  a  littoral  enemy  based  on  Admiral 
Mullen’s  statements  and  the  lack  of  further  development  of  a  littoral  capable  ship.  By 
extension,  a  gap  also  exists  in  what  the  US  Navy  is  providing  to  CCMDs  to  support 
engagement  operations  in  the  littorals.  Although  the  policy  to  support  the  African  littorals 
is  in  place,  the  implantation  of  the  policy  is  lacking  substance  due  to  the  reduction  in 
NECC  and  the  limited  shipbuilding  resources  focused  on  the  littorals. 

In  spite  of  the  potential  gaps  in  material,  it  is  apparent  from  the  research  of  the 
NOC  10,  the  Vision  and  NECC  that  the  US  Navy  does  have  sufficient  policies  which 
address  the  needs  of  USAFRICOM  and  the  African  littorals  through  activities  like  APS 
and  joint  exercises.  Where  there  is  room  for  criticism  is  in  the  implementation  of  that 
policy,  potential  capacity  and  material  employed.  The  economic  importance  of  Africa  is 
not  yet  fully  realized,  but  engagement  by  USAFRICOM  is  present  which  appears  to  be 
pragmatically  building  partner  nation  capacity.  Threats  are  present,  but  have  not 
advanced  to  a  point  which  would  warrant  drastic  changes  in  material  development,  but 
rather  through  engagement  by  USAFRICOM  these  non-kinetic  may  be  further  mitigated 
as  the  nations  of  Africa  build  their  own  capacity. 
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Additional  Research  Areas 


As  with  any  exploration  of  a  topic,  tangents  and  additional  questions  inevitably 
arise.  Many  such  questions  arose  during  research  for  this  thesis,  and  could  prove  valuable 
if  researched  further.  What  are  the  full  implications  of  Chinese  development  and 
investment  efforts  in  Africa?  Should  the  US  Navy  alter  its  training  for  Sailors  and 
Officers  for  littoral  engagement  and  warfare?  What  is  the  best  naval  surface  platform  for 
littoral  engagement  and  operations? 

These  questions  and  others  will  ensure  naval  strategists  and  thinkers  continue  to 
challenge,  examine  and  explore  alternative  and  validate  claims.  Without  this  academic 
curiosity,  the  US  Navy  will  cease  to  improve  and  adapt  to  new  threats  and  contemporary 
operational  situation. 
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GLOSSARY 


Blue  Water  Navy.  The  organizations  and  vessels  within  the  US  Navy  who  operate  most 
effectively  in  the  open  ocean  and  were  originally  intended  to  counter  a  Soviet 
style  threat. 

Brown  Water  Navy.  The  organizations  and  vessels  within  the  United  States  Navy 

specifically  designed  to  operate  in  waterways  not  accessible  by  Blue  Water  Navy 
forces  (DDG,  FFG,  CG  etc).  Typical  of  these  forces  are  small,  armored  vessels 
anned  with  crew-served  weapons  (40mm,  25mm,  .50  cal,  etc). 

Combatant  Command.  A  unified  command  with  broad  mission  areas  under  a  single 
commander.  Also  known  as  CCMD.257 

Combatant  Commander.  The  person  in  charge  of  a  combatant  command.  Also  known  as 
a  CCDR.258 

Guided  Missile  Cruiser  (CG):  A  large  surface  combatant  designed  to  defeat  multiple 
threats.  CGs  carry  the  AEGIS  weapons  system  which  provides  anti-air  defense. 
The  CG  displaces  9,000  tons  and  is  manned  by  30  Officers  and  300  Sailors.259 

Guided  Missile  Destroyer  (DDG):  A  mid-sized  surface  combatant  designed  to  defeat  the 
threat  of  Soviet  mass  missile  barrages.  These  ships  carry  the  AEGIS  weapons 
system  which  combines  a  phased  array  radar  system  with  targeting  and  various 
missiles  to  provide  anti-air  cover.  The  DDG  is  a  multi-mission  platfonn  capable 
of  perfonning  anti-surface  warfare  and  anti-submarine  warfare.  The  DDG 
displaces  8200  to  9400  tons  depending  upon  the  variant,  and  draft  approximately 
31  feet.  DDGs  are  crewed  by  276  Officers  and  Sailors260. 

Guided  Missile  Frigate  (FFG):  A  small  surface  combatant  designed  for  anti-submarine 
warfare,  this  single-mission  ship  is  crewed  by  17  Officers  and  198  Enlisted  and 
displaces  approximately  4200  tons.  FFGs  have  two  hanger  bays  and  can  support 
the  SH-60  LAMPS  helicopter.  The  inventory  of  these  vessels  is  being  reduced  as 
the  platfonn  ages  and  there  are  no  future  plans  to  build  more  FFGs.  The  ships  no 


257Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  45. 

258Ibid. 

259US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Fact  File,  “Cruisers-CG,”  http://www.navy.mil/ 
navydata/fact_display.asp?cid=4200&tid=800&ct=4  (accessed  3  February  2013). 

260US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Fact  File,  “Destroyers-DDG,”  http://ipv6.navy. 
mil/navydata/fact_display.asp?cid=4200&tid=900&ct=4  (accessed  3  February  2013). 
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longer  have  the  ability  to  fire  guided  missiles,  but  the  designation  as  an  FFG 
remains261' 

Irregular  Warfare.  Warfare  where  a  less  powerful  adversary  uses  unconventional 
capabilities  to  disrupt  a  larger  more  organized  force.262 

Littoral  Combat  Ship.  A  ship  classification  used  by  the  US  Navy  that  refers  to  two 

different  designs  of  vessels  designed  to  operate  in  shallow  waters  near  coastlines. 
The  LCS  is  either  378  or  419  feet  long.  Each  variant  is  designed  to  be  operated  by 
a  small  crew  with  specific  surface,  mine  hunting  or  submarine  warfare  mission 

'yf.'i 

packages  brought  onboard." 

Littoral  Region.  “The  littoral  comprises  two  segments  of  operational  environment:  1 . 

Seaward:  the  area  from  the  open  ocean  to  the  shore,  which  must  be  controlled  to 
support  operations  ashore.  2.  Landward:  the  area  inland  from  the  shore  that  can  be 
supported  and  defended  directly  from  the  sea.”264 

Medium  and  Large  surface  combatant  ship.  Consist  of  vessels  with  long  range  and 

multiple  weapons  capabilities  such  as  guided  missiles,  ballistic  missile  defense 
and  anti-submarine  weapons  and  sensors.  The  DDG  and  CG  are  examples  of 
these  types  of  ships. 

Small  surface  combatant  ship  -  Consisting  of  vessels  of  limited  range  and  weapons 
capabilities  such  as  the  FFG,  PHM,  or  PC. 

Strategy.  The  set  of  ideas  which  direct  the  employment  of  national  power  in  a 

265 

coordinated  manner  to  achieve  national  and  theater  goals  and  objective. 


161US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Fact  File,  “Frigate -FFG,”  http://www.navy.mil/ 
navydata/fact_display.asp?cid=4200&tid=1300&ct=4  (accessed  3  February  2013). 

262 

"  “Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  x. 

263US  Department  of  the  Navy,  Fact  File,  “Littoral  Combat  Ship  Class-LCS.” 
264Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  1.02,  169. 

265Ibid„  268. 
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